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CONTINENTAL BASQUE, LONG ROUND OVER-SKIRT, AND WALKING SKIRT, AND CAMBRIC POLONAISE WALKING SUIT.—WITH CUT PAPER PATTERNS.—[See Next Pace. | 


Figs. 1 and 2.—Continenta Basque, Lona Rounp Over-Skirt, anp Waxkine Sxirt.—Back anp Front. Figs. 3 and 4.—Camsric Potonaiss Watkixe Svurr.—Front anp Back. 


(Cut Paper Patterns of Figs. 1 and 2, the Continental Basque, Long Rownd Over-Skirt, and Walbing Sire and Figs. 3 and 4, the Cambric Polonaise Walking Suit, in Nine Sizes, even Numbers, from 30 to 46 Inches 
Bust Measure, sent by the Publishers, Prepaid, by Mail, on Receipt of Twenty-five Cents each.) 
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GODSPEED. 
Br HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


Tue great ship spreads her wings, her plumes are 
flying ; 
Music sweeps down the deck, and chiming laughter ; 
She climbs the green crest of the shining surges, 
The shadow of the chasing sarge climbs after. 


Ah, never overtake her, mighty shadow! 
Spirite of fire and air, attend upon her, 

In cloud by day and fire by night possess her: 
Sacred her charge, and sacred be her honor! 


Far in the mid-waste of the weltering waters, 
Furrowed with dark and day and dark returning, 
Fly, fly, good ship, easting with every dawning, 
To hail your beacon in the billows burning! 


And though you toss where never breath of blossom 
Blows, nor sweeps round the mast the swift sea 
swallow, 
Yet with you still, all storm, all space, defying, 
On her untiring wing my love shall follow! 





Continental Basque, Long Round 
Over-Skirt, and Walking Skirt, and 
Cambric Polonaise Walking Suit. 


WITH CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 
See illustration on first paze. 


\ E publish herewith graceful designs for 
: dresses for the approaching spring, cop- 
ied from models furnished us by the courtesy of 
Messrs. Arnold, Constable, & Co. While these 
patterns are more especially suitable for cotton 
dresses, they also possess the new features that 
will be adopted for silk., summer woolens, and 
grenadines. The basque and long round over- 
skirt are of stylisu shapes, and so simply fash- 
ioned that they can readily be made at home. 
They are ornamented with self trimmings. This 
over-skirt is as well suited for thick as for thin 
goods. The polonaise represents the styles that 
wil} be generally seen when summer goods are 
shown. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN OF 
CONTINENTAL BASQUE, LONG ROUND 
OVER-SKIRT, AND WALKING SKIRT. 

Tuts suit comprises three articles—Continental 
basque, long round over-skirt, and walking skirt. 

Continental Basque.—This pattern is in six 
pieces—front, side form, back, sleeve, cuff, and 
pocket. The parts are notched to prevent mis- 
takes in putting the pattern together. The per- 
forations show where to baste the seams, to sew 
on the bias piece forming the vest front, and to 
place the pocket, and the size and form of the 
under part of the sleeve. Cut the front with the 
longest straight edge laid or the edge of the 
geods, The notches at the top and bottom show 
where to turn back for the hem, Cut the other 
parts with the pattern laid lengthwise of the 
goods, This garment is fitted with two darts on 
each side of the front. It is cut high in the 
neck, and is closed its entire length with hooks 
and eyes. A bias piece is sewed on each side of 
the front to form a vest, placing one edge even 
with the line of holes, extending from the neck 
down. The back is adjusted by a middle seam 
and side forms. Place the pocket on the front, 
bringing the single hole _each evenly together, 
with the wide part toward the front. Place the 
longest seam of the sleeve to the notch in the 
back part of the armhole, and = ott Scam to 
the notch in front, and hold the «lceve toward 
you when sewing. A narrow ruffle headed by a 
bias band trims the edge of the rment, and 
passes up the front to the nczk over the lin. of 
holes, thus concealing the bias edge of the vest. 
A standing ruffle finishes the neck. An outlet of 
an inch is allowed for perforated seams, and a 
quarter of an inch for all others. Baste up and 
try on wrong side out, and it alteration is needed, 
take up more or less in the seams, 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 34 yards. 

Lone Rounp Over-Sxirt.—This pattern is in 
three pieces—front, side gore, and back breadth. 
Cut the back and front with the long straight 
edge laid on the fold of the goods to avoid a 
seam. When plaid or,striped materials are used, 
it is well to make the apron front bias. Cut the 
side gore with the pattern laid lengthwise of the 
= Put the skirt together by the notches. 

ake a lengthwise double casing for shirring 
strings on each side on the back edge of the 
front between the perforations, and draw the 
skirt up about one-third the length of the breadth. 
Sew a button on each of the perforations in the 
side gore and back. Cut three tapes, each ten 
inches long, and sew to the belt. Make one but- 
ton-hole in the lower end of the centre tape, and 
two button-holes in the other two tapes, having 
one three inches from the end, and the other on 
the end; then button these to the skirt for dra- 
ping. A quarter of an inch is allowed for seams. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 7 yards. 

Watxine Sxirt.—This pattern is in four pieces 
—front, two aide gores, and back breadth. Cut 
the front and back with the longest straight edge 
laid on the fold of the goods to avoid seams. Cut 
the other two pieces with the pattern laid length- 
wise of the goods. A quarter of an inch is al- 
lowed for seams. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 6 yards. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN OF 
CAMBRIC POLONAISE WALKING SUIT. 

Tuts suit comprises two articles—cambric po- 
lonaise and walking skirt. 

Campric Potonaise.—This pattern is in five 
pieces—front, side piece for skirt part, side form 
of waist, back, and sleeve. The front of this 

t is with two darts on each front, 
and is closed the entire length with buttons and 
button-holes. The extra width in the skirt of 
the polonaise is laid in a deep pleat, then bound, 
and fastened with a hook and eye under the 
middle seam of the back at the waist line. A 
double shirr is made in the line of holes near 





the back edge, and drawn up with strings about 
one-half the length of the straight edge; the 
same strings tie the skirt together across the 
back. Join the side piece to the front according 
to the notches, placing the straight edges togeth- 
er. The bias edge is faced, and forms the fan 
ruffle. The back of the waist is in basque shape, 
extending below the waist line about nine inches, 
and adjusted to the figure by side forms. A nar- 
row ruffle edges the basque from the waist line 
down and across the back ; a similar ruffle out- 
lines a basque by being sewed on the line of holes 
across the front, and extends thence up to the 
neck in vest shape, Finish the sleeve and the 
bottom of the front with a ruffle about three inch- 
es deep. Place the longest seam of the sleeve to 
the notch in the back part, and the short seam to 
the notch in the front part of the armhole, and 
hold the sleeve toward you when sewing. The 
neck is finished with a narrow standing ruffle. 
The parts are notched to prevent mistakes in 
putting the pattern together. The perforations 
show where to baste the seams, to take up the 
darts, to shirr for the ruffle, and to sew the ruffle 
on the front, forming a basque, and the size and 
form of the under part of the sleeve. The edges 
of the different parts of the pattern that are not 
perforated have a quarter of an inch allowed for 
seams. In cutting the back and side forms be 
careful to place the perforations at the waist line 
even on the thread of the goods. An outlet of 
an inch is allowed for the perforated seams, and 
a quarter of an inch for all others. Baste up and 
try on wrong side out; if alteration is needed, take 
up more or less in the seams. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 7 yards. 

Wa kine Sxigt.—This pattern is in four pieces 
—front, two side gores, and back breadth. Cut 
the front with the long straight edge laid on the 
fold of the goods to avoid seams. Cut two pieces 
each of the pattern given for the side gores. A 
quarter of an inch is allowed for seams. Two 
ruffles about ten inches deep finish the skirt 
around the bottom. : 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 6 yards. 

Extra for ruffle, 3 yards. 
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0@— Zhe ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY for March 11 contains three pages of 
attractive engravings and a variety of interesting 
reading matter, 

An illustrated SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’s 
WEEKLY for March 18. 





UG Cut Paper Patterns of the new and ele- 
gant Continental Basque, Long Round Over- 
Skirt, and Walking Skirt, and the Cambric 
Polonaise Walking Suit, especially designed for 
Cambric Suits and for other Spring and Summer 
Dresses, illustrated on the first page of the present 
Number, are now ready, and will be sent by the 
Publishers, prepaid, by Mail, on receipt of Twenty- 
five Cents each. For List of Cut Paper Patterns 
published see Advertisement on page 191. 





0H Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain numerous full-sized patterns, illustrations, 
and descriptions of Bridal Toilettes; Ladies’ 
Spring House and Street Dresses ; Spring Suits 
Jor Boys and Giris from 3 to 17 Years old; 
Caps, Head-Dresses,and Coiffures ; Fichus, Cra- 
vat Bows, Opera Hoods ; Match-Safes ; Bathing 
Towels ; Purses ; Embroidery Patterns, etc., etc.; 
with choice literary and artistic attractions. One 
side of the Pattern Sheet will be devoted to elegant 
Embroidery Patterns for Curtains, Furniture, 
Sofa and Chair Pillows, Tidies, Lingerie, Hand- 
kerchiefs, Baskets, etc.,in Venetian Embroidery, 
Netting, Darning, and Bead, Cross Stitch, Ap- 
plication, Point Lace,and Half-polka Stitch Em- 
broidery, and White Embroideries. 


the empty echo in our ears, into the dim 
phantom to be seen only by 
“that inward eye 
Which. is the bliss of solitude.” 

We are told that there are actors as great 
remaining to charm the world’s holiday; 
that there are actors as great to come; that 
the world is so balanced that as one star 
sets in the west, another rises in the east; 
but to us none are ever quite so great as 
those that were great in our youth, who 
made the impress of greatness upon virgin 
senses: it is the giants of those days that 
hold up the heavens under which a lesser 
order plays in these. Since they no more 
perform their part in the personation of 
great souls in great trial, throwing the fire 
of their natures into the dead mould of the 
past, adjusting fate itself to the severe re- 
quirements of antique virtue, and making 
the ideal real, the drama, the world, and we 
sustain an irreparable loss. Such a loss is 
sustained in the death of CHARLOTTE CusH- 
MAN, one of the last of a great school still 
preserving the traditions of its ancient 
models. 

CHARLOTTE CUSHMAN was one of these 
Titanic beings, capable of lifting the drama 
to the place it held when in the old Greek 
amphitheatres beside the sea no roof inter- 
vened between the players and the sky 
above them, and ASscHYLUS and EURIPIDES 
were the familiars of the populace. The 
glow of her genius permeated and fused the 
characters she represented till they became 
new creations. Her Meg Merrilies was 
something beyond the wild woman of 
WALTER Scort’s imagining. The indigna- 
tion and defiance and pathos of her Queen 
Katharine made a magnificent apparition 
that escapes us when simply reading SHaks- 
PEARE at home. To see her Romeo was to 
see the height of love and youth and joy, 
the very apotheosis of tragic loss at last, 
that made old veins tremble with the im- 
pulse of young blood spinning through 
them, as if it were night and summer and 
youth in Italian gardens and under Italian 
skies with every beholder as with the play- 
er. To hear’ her merely recite tho ballad 
of “A man’s a man for a’ that,” was to see 
ROBERT Burns himself come into the room 
among the nobles and gentry there, d 
stand, leaning his finger-ends upon the ta- 
ble, and with quick shrug and half laugh 
and merry challenge of ringing tones, throw 
down the gage of humanity among them. 
The world of art was the world in which 
she lived indeed, and her own art was the 
sovereign she served. “Art is an absolute 
mistress,” she said, on the occasion of that 
festival of farewell, when BRYANT gave her 
the laurel crown—“ Art is an absolute mis- 
tress. She will not be coquetted with or 
slighted—she requires the most entire self- 
devotion, and she repays with grand tri- 
umphs.” She received from CHARLOTTE 
CUSHMAN entire self-devotion, received, too, 
perfect reverence and recognition of grand- 
eur. In early life, pleasure was abjured 
for her sake, gayeties, leisure, lovers, the 
gentle and dear delights of womarhood ; in 
later life, ease and health and the enjoy- 
ment of luxury at her command. A devotee 
at twenty; at sixty she was not too old to 
learn. And she was repaid by the pride 
and homage of a people. 

She began to learn at the beginning. She 
knew that with so much that was what we 
call God-given, work was necessary to make 
it available. She had the sacred flame; she 
must carve the vase to hold it. “My labor 
has been earnest and incessant,” she said. 
“The world little knows the Jabor of such 
a life, for none but an actor can know an 
actor’s toil.” Out of every year’s experi- 
ence she gathered some few facts, till at 
length her theory of her art was complete 
—a theory holding that as the drama paints 
life in the intense form where all words and 
deeds culminate in the immediate result, 
where destiny is seen to be inevitable, where 
the preservation of the unities of time and 
place and action necessitate a quick antith- 
esis and equity, where the play of emotion 
is arbitrary, where the whole presentation 





THE CAREER OF CHARLOTTE 
CUSHMAN. 


NE by one the great actors of the drama 
pass off the stage. For them, as they 

go, the crowded lights, the crowded faces, 
vanish, and there come instead the outer 
night of silence and the freedom of the stars. 
For us, of the generation that knew them, 
the curtain is rung down and the lights are 
out; there are none to take their place; the 
trivial throws its dull atmosphere about us; 
we descend from the ideal. The pictures 
that, scene after scene, they were wont to 
set before us; the living pictures of passion, 
of poetry, of a grand history, of an enchant- 
ing beauty; the pictures that genius vital- 
ized, where all plastic art combined and har- 
monized in glorious color, in flowing outline, 
in motion that was music and music that 
was life—have faded into nothingness, into 





is bal 1 and round as a star, where fate 
itself is a constant element, so the counter- 
feit that delineates this drama, this conden- 
sation of act and consequence, must corre- 
spond to its requirements, and borrow from 
its foreshortened effects and exaggerated in- 
tensity. And thus about every character 
that she presented there was a largeness 
and vividness of portraiture that seemed to 
lift it before our eyes. 

But great as CHARLOTTE CUSHMAN was 
as an actress, she was greater still as a 
woman. It was the actress that breathed 
life again into Wolsey, Mrs. Haller, Bian- 
ea, Lady Macbeth; it was the woman that 
made it possible for hér to breathe life into 
them. The actress was in some degree a 
part of art, the woman was a part of nature. 
With every discouragement that could make 
a path difficult at the outset, it was the 
woman that never suffered one of these dis- 
couragements to start up in her face and 








appallher. The daughter of a hair-dresser, 
and destitute of those auxiliaries that un- 
doubtedly descend through cultured ances- 
try, and make the comprehension of certain 
refinements of character almost like a natu- 
ral instinct, she found in her own ample na- 
ture all that ancestral instinct could have 
taught, and the bluest blood of her native 
town was eager to recognize her as its kin- 
dred. Called in her childhood to contribute 
to the support of her impoverished family, 
she turned her work into play. With the 
operatic stage opening before her under a 
bright light of promise, through accident, 
and not through any choice of personal van- 
ity, she had to meet the old prejudice against 
it in every member of family and circle, to 
bend all her energies to overcome it. Her 
life was a long strife and conquest. Love 
stood in the way—love was forsworn. Just 
grasping success as a prima donna, after 
years of study, the goal of an ambition, with 
a rich and powerful voice, the first Ameri- 
can opera-singer, and seeing before her the 
adoration due to such success, her voice 
failed her, went out like a light in tho wind, 
and where another would have abandoned 
effort and have despaired, “If I can not 
sing, I can speak,” she said. Securing her 
first engagement, in debt for an indispensa- 
ble wardrobe, with her mother’s family upon 
her hands, prostrated by fever at the close 
of the first week, she saw tho theatre burn 
to the ground and her poor wardrobe with 
it; adversity frowned upon her, disaster 
followed on disaster; another might have 
given up the contest; she rose from her sick- 
bed and straightway secured another en- 
gagement. Imposed upon by managers, 
threatened by editors, hampered by the mal- 
ice and envy of vivals, she fought her way 
along, never yielding an inch of ground once 
gained, playing tragedy, melodrama, com- 
edy, vaudeville, till she extorted her own 
terms from the managers, and the acclama- 
tions of the public rendered the jealousies 
of rivals of no account. 

Assuming the management of a theatre, 
it was failing upon her hands, when she 
heard that MACREADY was coming ; without 
losing a day, she studied the parts to meet 
him, overcame him with her power, threw 
up her unfortunate management, turned loss 
into gain, and played with the great player 
triumphantly through all the cities of the 
country. Aware that America was but half 
conquered till England was conquered, she 
started to cross the ocean with but six hun- 
dred dollarsin her purse. Baffled in her ef- 
forts to obtain a single opportunity of show- 
ing the English what she could do, spurning 
the only chance afforded her when she found 
she was to be used as thc weapon to bring 
another woman into subjoction, even when 
she was exhausted, dishoartc~ed, lesperate, 
nearly penniless, che rcfnsed ~-1y torms but 
her own; and when they were mastered she 
had a jealous and icy, a critically curious 
and contemptuons, public to master also, and 
she did it: the house rocked ‘vith oxcite- 
ment at length, “nd when the curtain fell 


| and she was t2ken half fainting to the front, 


the audicnce roso at her with shouts and 
plaudits, and she held the stage for eighty- 
eight nights. Beginning with some twenty 
dollars a week, she has left a fortune of half 
a million. 

Thus we see that CHARLOTTE CUSHMAN 
did somet’‘~g more than walk upon the 
stage wit a fine talent, and turn the world 
upside down atonce. She did, indeed, what 
NAPOLEON did, on another scale: she con- 
quered circumstance; and she did it with 
laborious effort and indomitable will. She 
turned the awkwardness of a tall and bony 
frame into picturesque majesty. Into a face 
of harsh lines—harsh but harmonious as 
BrEETHOV<N’: chords and discords—into a 
face that every man called ugly, she gath- 
ered a divine sweetness and strength that 
every women called beauty. Afflicted with 
a mortal disease, twice subject to the sur- 
geon’s knife, she resolved to subdue it by 
her will; by that unconquerable will for 
years she kept it in abeyance; determined 
never to die of it, she died of a sudden pneu- 
monia. 

Such a life as this is one that is priceless 
to the women of America—to the women of 
the whole world. It is something snatched 
from the fate that has brought women so 
little; it is something silencing to the vast 
defamatory tongue that declares women of 
so small purpose. Such a course towers like 
a pharos in dark nights, a warning to the 
stage-struck focl, a beacon to the genius. 
She did not wait for plays to be written to 
display her specialty, although she did not 
reject them when they came; into the casts 
where SHAKSPEARE and his brethren had 
poured their genius she was content to pour 
hers. She scorned the adultéfous drama, 
and preferred to make nobility and inno- 
cence admirable rather than depravity and 
sin. Sic itur ad astra. Lavish in charity, 
generous in recognition of other talent, pure 
amidst temptation, undismayed by trouble, 
unspoiled by success, perfect in friendshiv. 
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hers. was a nature large as her fame; and 
through the force of life, of nature, and ex- 
ample, we thank God that such a woman as 
CHARLOTTE CUSHMAN ever lived! 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
CAMBRIC DRESSES. 


HE suits illustrated on our first page, and of 
which cut paper patterns are published, are 
the models used at the best houses for the cam- 
bric, pereale, lawn, and print dresses that will be 
worn during the spring and summer. We have 
already announced that cotton fabrics will be far 
more popular than they have been for years, and 
we hasten to give patterns of the best designs 
for making them, as most ladies prefer to make 
these simple dresses at home during the inclem- 
ent weather of spring, leaving their more elabo- 
rate dresses until the latest novelties arrive. We 
commend these designs for their simple shapes, 
as they have few bias seams, and their draping 
is done by tapes and drawing strings that are 
easily straightened out, and are, therefore, easily 
laundried. The calicoes or cambrics of which 
these suits are made may be of any figure or of 
plain grounds, but those with stripes, plaids, or 
mere dashes of color are preferred. Usually the 
materials are chosen to show stripes of two widths, 
or else they are partly plain, partly striped, or 
else the plaids and stripes are cut bias to pro- 
duce variety. Very pretty dresses of “shilling 
calico” are now made by these designs; indeed, 
quite as much attention is given to small details 
and trimmings of such print dresses as to those 
of rich fabrics, and it is no longer considered bad 
taste to make cotton dresses with fanciful ruffles, 
folds, and flounces, always provided the sewing is 
as neatly done as that on fine fabrics. 


CONTINENTAL BASQUE AND LONG ROUND OVER-SKIRT. 


The first suit has a basque with Continental 
vest and a deep round over-skirt. The suit il- 
lustrated is made entirely of one kind of blue 
and white plaid cambric; but in order to give 
variety, part of it is bias and part is straight; 
thus the vest, sleeve, apron, bands, and binding 
are bias, while the basque, back of over-skirt, 
lower skirt, and ruffles are straight. The basque 
is made without lining, and is smoothly though not 
tightly fitted to the figure, hence it may be worn 
with a belt or without, according to fancy. The 
English back is shorter than the front, and lies 
plainly over the tournure. The front is deeply 
rounded and fitted by two darts. The fronts are 
given the appearance of having a separate Conti- 
nental vest by a bias vest-shaped piece which is 
laid smoothly on the regular basque; this vest is 
first sewed on down the front and turned back- 
ward, making the front double as far back as it 
goes. This vest part must not be trimmed across 
the bottom, but merely hemmed upward on the 
wrong side. The trimming of the basque is a 
bias band an inch wide and a straight ruffle 
which has a bias binding; this trimming goes all 
around the basque (except on the bottom of the 
vest) and passes up the fronts, hiding the edge 
of the vest and extending around the neck. A 
curved pocket that follows the outlines of the 
rounded front is set on in the deepest part of 
each front. The material of the pocket is 
straight; its border is a bias band half an inch 
wide all around it, and across the bottom is a 
tiny ruffle; a pearl button is set in each corner. 
The neck of the basque has a standing ruffle or 
else an English collar. The sleeves are coat 
shape and bias. The gauntlet cuffs are deep on 
the inside of the arm, 

The effect of this graceful round over-skirt 
depends on having the apron front very long and 
also very wide. When the shirring on the sides 
is drawn up, the apron will be much wrinkled, 
yet still should be long enough to reach almost 
to the foot of the lower skirt. When the pattern 
is cut bias, a diagonal seam passes across the 
middle of the apron, but if the stripes or plaids 
are matched properly, this seam will not show. 
There is but one side gore and one straight back 
full breadth, and these are always made straight. 
The shirring down the side is done by means of 
a casing sewed on the wrong side, with two di- 
visions, in each of which is a tape drawing string ; 
one of these tapes should be sewed to the top of 
the casing and the other to the bottom. When 
the shirring is drawn up, the tapes are then used 
to tie back the skirt. Three lengthwise tapes 
hanging from the belt drape the back breadths 
by being buttoned to the skirt at intervals. This 
way of putting two or more button-holes on each 
tape and buttoning the over-skirt up at various 
distances is now a very popular way of draping, 
and well suited to wash dresses. The bottom of 
the over-skirt is trimmed with a straight gather- 
ed ruffle, which, instead of being hemmed, has an 
inch-wide bias binding. The bias bindings of 
these ruffles are first sewed on the wrong side at 
the bottom, then turned upward on the right side, 
folded under, and hemmed there, or else stitched 
by machine the width of a seam from the top. 
The lower skirt of such suits has two straight 
gathered ruffles, each three inches wide, with bias 
binding, and each ruffle is headed by a bias band 
which is exactly its own width, and is stitched on 
by machine. The belts of both upper and lower 
skirts are now made quite large, and tape drawing 
strings are run in the top to make them the size 
the wearer prefers. This is a comfortable fash- 
ion that is found on all imported garments that 
are meant to be washed, both under-skirts and 
drawers as well as dresses. Among pretty cam- 
bric dresses made by this design are those of 
brown and white or blue and white striped cam- 
bric. Two sizes of stripes are used. The bias 
parts have stripes an inch wide, while the remain- 
der is made of half-inch stripes. These suits are 
as effective as foulards and summer silks, and 
cost from $15 to $18 ready-made. The dark 
blue suits of last season will be worn again, but 





the preference this Centennial summer will prob- 
ably be for the clear light bright colors worn by 
our grandmothers, such as pink, buff, and pale 
blue with white. 


CAMBRIC POLONAISE WALKING SUIT. 


The second suit illustrated is also for wash 
dresses, and of this a cut paper pattern is like- 
wise published. This has a long polonaise with- 
out lining, and worn usually with a belt, though 
the belt may be dispensed with if the wearer 
chooses. The front reaches to the foot of the 
dress, and is buttoned the whole length by sub- 
stantial pearl buttons. A basque is simulated on 
this front by a bias band and ruffle, which also 
extend up the front in vest shape. The lower 
part of the front is made very wide, covers the 
sides of the figure, and passes to the back, where 
it is left open, and drawn up by shirring strings 
to form a fan back. The corner at the back is 
left square, the sides are faced three or four inch- 
es wide, the tapes are put in casings, and when 
drawn up (one from the bottom and the other 
from the top), shorten the back sufficiently, and 
form two very pretty bouffant ruffles, which meet 
behind, and are held together there by the draw- 
ing strings being tied over a slight tournure. The 
English back of the waist forms a real basque 
(only the front is simulated), which is ruffled 
around the bottom and up the sides to the belt. 
The polonaise illustrated is plaided in a gingham 
pattern of mixed blue and gray. The ruffle on its 
edge is of striped goods edged with an inch-wide 
binding of the bias plaid. The lower skirt is of 
the striped fabric, with two straight gathered 
flounces of the striped cambric finished with bias 
plaid bands. Two lapping ruffles falling toward 
the wrist make a pretty finish for sleeves of wash 
dresses. 


OTHER SPRING DRESSES. 


The first importations of spring suits consist of 
silk and wool costumes, and show both polonaises 
and upper skirts. The polonaises have the Mar- 
guerite or, as it is now called, the cuirass back, 
with sash drapery across the tournure, like those 
we have lately illustrated. Thus, an elegant black 
costume made by Pingat has a princesse polo- 
naise of black cashmere with a skirt of black 
silk. The front is double-breasted, and has two 
rows of la polished red gold buttons, The 
edge is finished with silk pleating headed by silk 
galloon. The Marguerite back, with long seams 
from the shoulders, has five or six rows of inch- 
wide gulloon straight down from the neck to the 


sash. The coat sleeve has a silk pleating falling - 


over the hand, headed by galloon. A deep pock- 
et, in reticule shape, hangs on the left side. The 
tasteful trimming of the silk skirt is a knife pleat- 
ing, a fourth of a yard deep, headed by a band of 
galloon three inches wide, above which is a stand- 
ing pleating. Another suit has a navy blue silk 
skirt with a polonaise of blue and gold brocaded 
silk made in the shape just described, and trimmed 
with gold galloon and fringe. A black grenadine 
polonaise, in block pattern, is closed diagonally in 
ame and trimmed with folds of silk and Spanish 


The basques show no change in shape. 

are simple long cuirasses, with long seams whale- 
boned to the end, and no fullness behind. The 
fashion of sleeves different from the basque is 
repeated; also many vests are shown. There 
are English collars showing facings of contrasting 
color, and Byron collars, both single and double. 
The large gathered pocket remains in fashion. 
There is another effort to use box-pleatings in- 
stead of side pleatings, and the former appear even 
on basques and over-skirts. The over-skirts have 
very long aprons, wrinkled in front, and are very 
simply draped behind, sometimes in burnous fash- 
ion, and again in large box-pleats. A youthful 
and pretty dress is of blue and white checked 
twilled wool made over silk. The blue silk low- 
er skirt has a side-pleated silk flounce, headed by 
a wide bias puff of blue and white wool, The 
wool over-skirt forms a wrinkled apron, with a 
new burnous drapery, and is edged with a box- 
pleating of the wool raveled out to fringe each 
edge. The cuirass basque of the checked wool 
has silk sleeves, collar, and piping. The general 
effect of the new costumes is precisely that now 
in fashion ; the only difference is in small details, 
One handsome dress has a seal brown silk skirt, 
with a Boiteuse over-skirt made of gray and brown 
damask silk. Pretty costumes of black and white 
checked silk are being made for the spring, with 
all these latest French suggestions, and will be 
sold for $55. A great deal of Spanish blonde 
lace is imported for trimming black grenadines. 
There are also many écru laces in Spanish de- 
signs. 
SBeautiful toilettes for the intermediate season 
are being made of cream-colored India cashmere 
combined with foulard silk of Havana brown, pale 
olive, light wood, or réséda green shades. The 
basque and deep tunic of cashmere are trimmed 
with cream-colored lace. Other foulard costumes 
are partly plain grounds and partly figured or jar- 
diniére stripes, or else the Pompadour foulards 
that have bouquets of flowers. Thus there are 
foulard skirts of pale blue with long Watteau 
over dresses of white striped foulard. The striped 
over dress has pale blue sleeves with large cuffs 
of the striped pattern. These costumes are very 
similar to the Lady Washington dresses now so 
much in vogue at fancy dress parties. 

Dolmans of black Sicilienne are the first spring 
wraps shown. They are of the shape worn at 
present, with elbow sleeves, and some few have 
long mantilla fronts. The trimming is very wide 
silk galloon and exceedingly rich fringe, with 
broad netted heading, in which balls, tassels, and 
braids are interwoven. The Spanish lace men- 
tioned above appears on some of these wraps, 
and insertion to match is set in up the back in 
the shape of side forms. Handsome wraps for 
evening wear are shown in the same design, made 
of white or else cream-colored cashmere, and 





braided nearly all over with tinsel braid. Dressy 
sacques of Brussels net, both écru and black, 
are nearly covered with arabesques and other 
figures made of silk or of cashmere, very neatly 
applied. Spanish lace edges the garment. Long 
silk sacques are being made up, with back seams 
beginning on the shoulders, in the way basques 
are now made, 

For information received thanks are due Messrs, 
ARNOLD, ConstaBLz, & Co. ; and A. T. Srewart & 
Co. 





PERSONAL. 


Ir is an absurdity to attempt to play tricks 
with the Rev. W. H. H. Murray (Boston). The 
other day the famous old Boston elm was cut 
down. The Reverend Murray, wishing to pro- 
cure a piece as a memento, asked the policeman 
in charge what he could have. The p’liceman re- 
plied, sharply, “‘ You can take any thing you can 
carry off;”’ which was equivalent to a refusal, as 
the “‘gleaners” had made a clean sweep of all 
the small boughs and splinters. But interpret- 
ing the permission in its widest sense, Mr. Mur- 
RAY picked up a limb some ten feet long and 
nearly as many inches thick, and placing it on 
his shoulders, carried it to the office of the Gold- 
en Rule. 

—Mrs. Anna Watts, who died a few days since 
in this city, in her eighty-second year, was the 
daughter of Jonn RuTHEeRFoRD, formerly Unit- 
ed States Senator from New Jersey, and grand- 
daughter of Lewis Morris, signer of the Dec- 
laration of Independence. She was a lady of 
rare literary attainments, of lovely personal char- 
acter, and very liberal in donations for religious 
and charitable objects. 

—The building once occupied as a law office 
by ANDREW JACKSON, at Salisbury, North Caro- 
lina, is still standing. It was lately bought by 
a Virginia gentleman, who will have it repaired 
and removed to the Centennial grounds at Phil- 
adelphia. 

—Herr Wacuter is said to have cleared 
$40,000 by his late operatic engagement in this 
country, while his manager, Mr. NEUNDORF, lost 
$15,000. 

—GoETHE is said to have made the following 
prophecy on the 21st of February, 1827: ‘I am 
convinced that sooner or later the United States 
will carry a canal through Panama, so as to make 
a connection between the Mexican Gulf and the 
ocean. I should like so much to live to see it, 
but I shall not. Secondly, I would like to see a 
connectien between the Danube and the Rhine, 
but it is such a giant undertaking I fear the Ger- 
man nation never will have the means to carry 
it out. Thirdly, I would like to see the English 
in possession of a canal through the Isthmus of 
Suez. These three great events, could I live to 
see them, would be worth dragging out another 
fifty — of existence for.” 

—Baroness BurpettT-Courrs has done anoth- 
er graceful and kindly thing. A learned clergy- 
man named SCRIVENER, sixty-three years old, 
was spending his life as pastor of a little church 
in a Cornish village, with an income barely suffi- 
cient for his economical support. The baroness, 
thinking so much ability and goodness should 
be better rewarded, interceded in his behalf with 
the Duke of Portland, who — to him the 
rectorship of Hendon, near London, with its in- 
come of over $6000 a year. 

—A letter to the Woman’s Journal ; 
send you herewith the photographs of seven 
women professors in Bologna University, taken 
from pictures of these doctors while they lived 
and taught and lectured. Women once had 
rights and duties there. I hope you and I may 
live to see women professors in Harvard and 
Amherst.” The photographs’ present modest 
and gentle women. Their names are CaLpERI- 
ni, Professor of Jurisprudence in 1360; Novet- 
LA, Professor of Jurisprudence in 1366; Proper- 
ZIA DE Rosst, Professor of oy pe in the year 
1500; Srrant, professor in 1600; Laura DE Rosst, 
Professor of Philosophy in 1723; Manzo.ini, 
professor in 1780. 

—The pall-bearers at CHARLOTTE CUSHMAN’S 
funeral were among the most distinguished peo- 

le of Boston. Among them, the Hon. Ropert 

. WINTHROP, MARTIN BRIMMER, CHARLES C. 
Perkins, CHARLES Amory, and JosgPH CooL- 
Ipeg. Governor Rice and several other high 
dignitaries ¢_ state were present. 

—That most youthful of lieutenant-generals, 
PuiItip SHERIDAN, is made the subject of a_joc- 
ular paragraph in the Boston Journal by Mr. 
Ben PERLEY Poors, who says that the L.G. is 
“ growing rather stout, and looks more like the 

resident of a country savings-bank than the 
u sabreur who rode so gallantly down the val- 
ley of Virginia. When his exploits as a dashing 
dragoon first began to attract attention here, 
Secretary Wevies asked President LincoLn, 
who had seen him, what manner of man SHERI- 
DAN was. ‘Well,’ replied Mr. Linco3n, ‘he is 
a brown, chunky little chap, with a long body, 
short legs, not enough neck to hang him, and 
such long arms that if his ankles itch he can 
scratch them without stooping.’ It would be 
hard work for him now to buckle on his spurs 
even if he stooped.” 

—Mrs. BusH has been appointed State Libra- 
rian of Kentucky. 

—A granddaughter of General NaTHANIEL 
GREENE, living in Toledo, Ohio, has in her pos- 
session two relics, one of which is an old-style 
double sugar bowl owned originally by General 
GREENE’S mother, and the other is an eight-dol- 
— bill, numbered 14,922, and dated 

—Senator SHaron is “the expectancy and 
rose of the fair state’ on the Pacitic slope. On 
the 8th of February he was banqueted at the 
Palace Hotel, San Francisco. More than half 
the guests were millionaires. The bills of fure 
were engraved on solid silver dug from the 
Comstock lode (‘“‘Oh! that my lode of care 
were gone!’’), and were retained by the guests 
as.souvenirs of the occasion. Possibly there 
may have been “apples of silver’ for dessert, 
without the “ashes.”’ 

—Judge Krum, one of the counsel employed 
in the trial of General Bascock at St. Louis, is 
the same who was Mayor of Alton during the 
Lovesoy riots, who began an address of a pacifi- 
catory character, ‘‘Gentlemen of the mob.” 

—At the Johns Hopkins University, Balti- 
more, the tuition fees have been fixed at a very 
low figure—$80 a year. There will be twenty 
Hopkins pn mg where no charge for tui- 
tion will be made. These will be bestowed upon 





students from Maryland, Virginia, and North 
Carolina. A Baltimore City College scholar- 
ship, and five university scholarships, and ten 
fellowships, yielding $500 each, have also been 
established. 

—Mr. Moncure D. Conway’s acceptance of 
a call to Boston, regarded by many as the high- 
est possible call but one, is contingent upon the 
views of Mrs. Conway. An Indisnapolis iuter- 
viewer, desirous of extracting information on 
that point, was told: “‘ All the news I can give 
you is that I can’t make up my mind until I con- 
sult my wife. Her sympathies are all Bostonian, 
because her relatives live in that neighborhood, 
and I think she will be pleased with the idea. 
Still, I can not give an answer until we have held 
a council of war.”’ 

—The young Duke de Medina-Pomar is the 
latest accession to the literary guild from the 
rank of nobility. He has published The Honey- 
moon, and has a novel in press called Through 
the Ages. 

—Messrs. Harper & Brotners take pleasure 
in making the announcement that Mr. CHARLES 
READE has a new serial story in hand, nearly fin- 
ished, the publication of which will shortly be 
commenced in one of their periodicals. 

—The late Belgian minister in England, Bar- 
on VAN DE WEYER, whose American wife, Miss 
Bates, was an old and intimate friend of Queen 
Victoria, is to be honored by a statue in Lou- 
vain, and his king, Leopo.p L., is to have one at 
Mans. 

—Lord Lytton has appointed as his private 
secretary Lieutenant-Colonel Burne, formerly 
private secretary to Lord Mayo during his vice- 
royship, and for two years past political secre- 
tary on duty at the India Office, London. A 
London contemporary, in alluding to the ap- 
pointment, says: ‘‘The office of private secre- 
tary to an Indian Governor-General is vastly 
more important than is generally supposed. 
The private secretary is expected to know every 
thing and every person; to judge the character 
of men and their fitness for duties in the field, 
in administration, in military organization, in 
connection with education, with foreign policy, 
and in fact with the entire and complex ma- 
chinery of Indian government. Lord Mayo was 
by no means an easy man to satisfy when the 
public service was in question, but it is on rec- 
ord in more than one form that the zeal, pa- 
tience, tact, and unfailing good temper of his 
private secretary were equal to every demand. 
Colonel Burne had the rare art of smoothing 
away unpleasantnesses and difficulties, while he 
never created either difficulty or unpleasant- 
ness; and then he had the equally rare art, it is 
said, of stepping back when the work was done, 
that his chief alone might appear.” 

—This * personal”’ is related of the late Rev. 
Tuomas Starr Kine: When a clerk to the na- 
val store-keeper at Charlestown, Massachusetts, 
he one night saluted his mother with the de- 
lighted exclamation, “I have seen a man !’’ 
“ Well, what of that ?”’ asked she; “don’t you 
see a man every day?” ‘I have seen a man,” 
he repeated; ‘“‘I’ve seen Davrp Hensnaw. He 
came into our office, asked two or tliree ques- 
tions, and knew every thing; whereas, mother, 
it isemy firm belief that most of the Secretaries 
[of the Navy], when they go out of the Navy- 
yard, Know considerably less than when they 
went in.” - 

—The phrase, ‘‘ Corporations have no souls,” 
does not always hold good. The officers of the 
New York and New Haven Railroad Company, 
of which Mr. WiiLtam D. BisHop is president, 
have presented one thousand dollars to Miss 
FLORENCE AUDUBON, the relative of AUDUBON 
the naturalist, who was injured on that road last 
September. She is a notable swimmer. The 
writer of this paragraph knows of several in- 
stances where the officials of the New Haven 
road have made prompt, just, and liberal dona- 
tions to persons who have suffered from injuries, 
even when legal liability did not exist, and have 
never made any parade of it in the newspapers. 

—The regret of Earl Russey at the loss of 
his son, Lord AMBERLEY, lias been increased by 
the directions of the deceased for the education 
of his children. - Acting under the advice of the 
late Jonn Stuart MiL1, Lord AMBERLEY direct- 
ed that they should not be trained in the com- 
munion of any church, his desire being to leave 
their minds unbiased as to religious dogmas. 
In order that this plan should not be upset by 
his death, he provided that the children should 
not be placed under the guardianship of their 
grandparents. It is believed that this will not 
be sanctioned by a court of law. It is a great 
grief to the grandparents. Earl Russeiy had 
high hopes of Lord AMBERLEY turning out a 
credit to his name and family. When the latter 
made his maiden speech in the House of Com- 
mons, Earl RusseLu was under the gullery, and 
was in high spirits at the speech, and Mr. Dis- 
RAELI came forward and congratulated him on 
his son's success. 

—Mr. SpurGEON has twin sons, whom he allow- 
ed to choose their calling. One became a clerk, 
the other apprentice to an engineer. It failed 
to satisfy; so they came home, studied for the 
ministry, are both engaged in ministerial work, 
and one of them, CHARLES, gives promise of be- 
coming a powerful preacher. 

—Lucivs STEELE, who never chewed tobacco 
nor sipped strong coffee, resides in Bergen Coun- 
ty, New Jersey. He is one bundred and two 
years old, and the neighbors are polishing up 
the old Steele and regulating him for show at 
the Centennial. 

—The Baron de Lesseps, though seventy years 
old, is still young, and contemplates grand de- 
signs. With black eyebrows and mustache, but 
white beard, he is a most noticeable man, and 
those who do not know him take bim to be a 
sergeant in the Gardes. He brings his chil- 
dren up in the most Spartan—or shall I say 
Egyptian ?—way. They go about barefooted, 
and, although madame only half likes this, he 
is able to boast that their young ones, of whom 
they have a small regiment, are never ill. His 
house is full of gifts from great persons. There 
is a gold cup given by the Empress worth 
$40,000. All the sovereigns present or repre- 
sented at the opening of the canal sent him rib- 
bons, making him one of the most decorated men 
in Europe. He now desires to make a railway 
through the Euphrates Valley. He’says: “‘I do 
not care for riches, and I have no wants; all [ 
wish is that my children may grow up and pros- 
per. I satisfy myself with the hope that they 
will get on in life, proud of their father, and hap- 
py to continue his work, which is that of hu- 
manity and civilization.” 

















Borper vor Lingerte.—Wuite EMBROIDERY. 


Border for Lingerie—White Embroidery. i 


Tas border is worked on batiste, nansook, or linen in satin and half- 
polka stitch with embroidery cotton, and in lace stitch with fine thread. 
Cut away the material on the wrong side underneath the lace stitches. The 
edge of the border is finished with button-hole stitch scallops. 


Knotted Fringe for Cravat Ends. 

Tuts fringe is worked with saddler’s silk of the same color as the cravat. 
For a cravat an inch and seven-eighths wide knot twenty ends of silk four- 
teen inches and a half long, which are laid double, into the hem of the rib- 
bon in the usual manner, and then work on a double foundation thread, 
which is fastened on the left side with several stitches and laid across the | } 
knotting threads, the Ist round as follows: Beginning at the left side, work 
with each end two button-hole loops in succession on the foundation thread ; 
at the end of the round fasten the foundation thread at the right side with 
several stitches and cut it off. 2d round.—Using always eight ends of the 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 
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knotting threads for one pattern figure of the design, work as follows, ob- 


serving the illustrution: The first end serves for the foundation thread, 
and with the following three ends are worked two button-hole loops 
each in succession on the former from left to right, then work 
from right to left, using the eighth end for the foundation 
thread, two button-hole loops on the latter with the sev- 
enth, sixth, and fifth ends. 3d round.—Like the pre- 
ceding round, always using the end nearest the side 
where the work is begun for the foundation 
thread, however. 4th round.—Use the fifth 


end of each pattern figure for the founda- 
tion thread, and with the fourth end work 
two button-hole loops on the fifth end, 
paying no attention to all the other ends. 
Repeat five times the 2d—4th rounds, al- 
ways transposing the design, however, 
and in the third repetition use only the 
middle 32 ends, in the fourth the mid- 
die 24 ends, and in the fifth repetition 
only the middle 16 ends, letting the 
other ends stand. After finishing the 
knot-work, cut the ends even. 


Box for Marking Utensils, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tims box, which Fig. 1 shows opened 
and Fig. 2 closed, contains various plates 


for marking lingerie, a brush, a cup of India 


Fig. 1.—Box ror Marxine UTENSILS. 
Oren.—[See Fig. 2.] 


ink, and six balls of Turkish cotton. The 
front of the box, which is made of card-board 
covered with brown pressed leather, is trim- 
med with embroidery on white cloth. The 
monogram is worked in satin stitch with 
brown silk and gold thread, and the rest of 
the embroidery is worked with brown silk 
in half-polka stitch. The edge of the em- 
broidery is finished with gold cord. 


Work-Table with Reading-Desk. 

Tae foot of this table, the top, and the 
side pieces are of carved wood. The out- 
lines of the design figures are engraved on 
the surface, andthe lines are filled With 
gold. The table is furnished with a double 
top. The inner top opens with a key, and 
covers a box containing sewing utensils. 
The outer top can be used for a reading- 
desk, for which purpose it is furnished with 
a holder, which is raised to support news- 
papers, books, etc. The holder rests on a 
bracket fastened on thie under side of the top. 


Embroidered Chair, Figs. 1-3. 

Tue frame of this chair is of carved wal- 
nut. The cover of the pillow is of Havana 
brown reps edged with an embroidered bor- 
der. “To werk this: border transfer the de- 
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Fig. 1.—Empromweren Cuan 
[See Figs. 2 and 3.] 


sign given by Fig. 2 to the ‘material, and for the dark figures apply brown velvet, which is edged 
with gold soutache, and ornamented with gold cord and chain stitches of maize silk. Along the out- 
lines sew on gold soutache, and work the rest of the embroidery in satin, half-polka, and knotted 
stitch with light and dark brown silk. The gold cord and soutache are fastened on with maize and 
black silk. The back of the chair is furnished with embroidery, which is worked on a foundation 
of brown velvet in application, and in satin and half-polka stitch. Having transferred the outlines 
of the design Fig. 8 to the material, apply gray silk for the note-book, and edge it with half-polka 


and satin stitches of gray and black silk. For the harp and upper part of the trumpet use Havana 
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Fig. 3.—Emsrowery ror Cuair, Fic. 1.—Apriication, Satin, AND 
Hatr-Po.ka Stitch EMBROIDERY. 
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Fig. 1.—Empromwerep Cuarr. 
[See Fig. 2, Page 181.] 
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Fig. 2.—Borper ror Cuarr, Fig. 1.—Appiication, SATIN, AND 
Cuain Stitch Emproiery. 


brown silk, which is edged with gold soutache, and ornamented in half-polka 
and satin stitch with light and dark brown silk. The strings of the harp are 
of gold thread. The mandolin is worked with brown silk in three shades in 
satin stitch, and the strings are embroidered with silver thread. For the leaves 
use light and dark brown saddler’s: silk, and work them in satin and half- 
polka stitch. The edge of the embroidery is finished with gold cord. 


Embroidered Chair, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tue frame of this chair is of ebony, and is furnished with a pillow, which 
is covered with gray plush. The pillow and back of the chair are ornament- 
ed with a border worked in Gobelin embroidery. This-border, for which see 
Fig. 2, page 181, is worked on canvas over gold soutache in straight Gobelin 
stitch with zephyr worsted in the colors given in the description of symbols. 
First stretch gold soutache on the canvas, covering always two threads of the 
canvas with one row of soutache, and for each symbol of the design work 
two Gobelin stitches; each Gobelin stitch is worked in a vertical direc- 

tion over two threads of the canvas in height, at the same time catch- 

ing the gold soutache. Work the next stitch after an interval 

of one thread of the canvas. Carry on the ‘thread under- 

neath the uncovered soutache on the wrong side of the 
work, 


Knitted and Crochet Mantilla with 


Hood for Girl from 10 to 12 Years old. 






















See illustration on page 181. 

Tuis mantilla and hood are worked with 
white split worsted, and are bordered with 
a crocheted round worked with blue floss 

silk. The trimming consists of bows of 

blue silk ribbon, a tassel, and narrow 
blue silk ribbons, which are run in the 
rounds of holes in the plain strips di- 
viding the puffed rows. Begin the man- 
tilla in the middle of the back with a 
ch. (chain stitch) foundation of 80 st. 
(stitch), and going back and forth on 
these, work with steel knitting-needles 
the 1st-4th rounds.—All knit plain. 5th 
round (consisting of holes).—Always al- 
ternately t. t. o. (throw the thread over), 
k. 2 together (knit 2 st. together). 6th-9th 
rounds.—All knit plain. 10th round (with 


wooden knitting-needles).—Slip the first st., 
always alternately t. t. 0., 1 k. (knit plain), t. t.0., 
1k., t. t.0., k. 2 together. 11th round.—Sl. the 





Fig. 2.—Box ror Markinc UTENsILs. 
Ciosep.—[See Fig. 1.] 


first st., always alternately t. t. o., k. the next 
t. t. o. and st. together. 12th-16th rounds. 
—Like the 11th round, but in order to lessen 
the width at the neck, shorten the 11th-15th 
rounds toward that side, letting always 2 st. 
in the first two rounds, 4 st. in the following 
two rounds, and 6 st. in the next rounds re- 
main on the needle; the 16th round is again 
worked on the whole row of stitches. This 
completes one puffed strip. Work the 17th 
round (with steel knitting-needles) as follows : 
Sl. the first st., twice k. the next st. and t. t. 0. 
together, k. the following t. t. 0,1 k. For 
the following thirteen strips always repeat the 
2d-17th rounds, but before beginning the 
eleventh strip cast on anew 96 st. for the 
scarf on the front of the mantilla, and con- 
tinue the work on all the st. Repeat the 
2d-9th rounds once more, and cast off the st. 
loosely. Take up all the edge st. on the un- 
der edge on steel needles, and knit nine 
rounds like the 1st—9th rounds; then with 
wooden needles work fourteen rounds in the 
design of the 10th-16th rounds. Next take 
blue floss silk and a crochet needle and work 
one round as follows: Always alternately 
fasten together the next st. and t. t. o. with 
1 se. (single crochet), 5 ch. This completes 
one-half of the mantilla. The other half is 


worked in the same manner, and both parts are overseamed together from the wrong side in the 
middle of the’back, using the 48 foundation st. nearest the neck, and letting the other st. stand for 


a slit. 


For the hood work four puffed strips in the design of the mantilla on a foundation of 80 st., and 
knit the st. of the last round together with the edge st. on the neck of the mantilla. Fold the hood 
through the middle lengthwise, and join the foundation st. with overhand stitches. Take up the 
edge st. of the hood on steel knitting-needles, knit nine rounds like the 1st-9th rounds, and cast off 


the st. loosely. Border the hood along these st. in connection with the front edges of the mantilla 
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and the slit in the middle of the back with a row of crocheted 
points, as follows: Ist round (with white worsted).—Always 
alternately 1 sc. on the next edge st., 3 ch., pass over 1 st. 2d 
round.— * 1 se. on the middle of the next 3 ch, in the pre- 

g round, 1 ch., 6 short treble crochet on the middle of the 
next 3 ch., 1 ch.; repeat from *. 3d round (with blue floss 
silk).—+ 1 se, on the next single ch. in the preceding round, 
five times alternately 3 ch., 1 sc. on the vein between the next 
2 short treble crochet, then 3 ch,, 1 sc. on the next single ch., 
8 ch., and repeat from *. Through the rounds of holes in the 
plain strips of knitting run narrow blue silk ribbon, bind the 
neck with blue ribbon, letting the ends project on both sides 
for closing, and trim the mantilla with bows of similar ribbon 
and with a tassel of white worsted and blue silk, as shown by 
the illustration. . 


Knitted and Crochet Set for Girl from 
3 to 5 Years old. 
Tuis set consists of a cape, muff, hood, leggings, and wristlets, 
worked partly with blue zephyr worsted in Afghan stitch, and 


bows of blue silk 
ribbon. For the 
cape three  cro- 
cheted and four 
knitted strips are 

which 
are sewed togeth- 
er. For each cro- 
cheted strip work 
6 pr. (pattern 
row); the lowest 
strip is worked 
on a foundation 
of 198 st. (stitch), 
the middle strip 
on a foundation of 106 st., and the upper strip, which forms the standing collar, 
on a foundation of 60 st. Each pr. in Afghan ‘st. consists of two rounds—one 
going forward, in which the st. are taken up, and one going back, in which they 
are cast off. In order to shape the cape, narrow a number of st. at intervals in 
the last 5 pr. of each strip, always casting off 2 st. together, instead of 1 st., in 
the 2d round of a pr. The number of stitches to be narrowed should be regu- 
lated by the shape of the cape—54 st. in the first strip, 30 st. in the second strip, 
and 20 st. in the third strip; at the beginning and end of each strip, however, 
cast off the 2d and 3d st. together in the 2d round ofeach pr. The strips knit- 
ted in loop stitch are worked alter- 
nately with a single and with a triple 
thread of white split worsted and 
with coarse steel knitting-needles in 
rounds. going back and forth; the 
first strip is worked on a foundation 
of 316 st., the second on 196 st., the 
third on 120 st., and the fourth on 
73 st., as follows: Work the foun- 
dation with a single thread, and knit 
the lst-3d rounds plain with the 
same thread. 4th round.—Lay a 
double thread on the single thread, 
and ‘with these three threads work 
1 k. (knit plain); lay a mesh an inch 
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partly with white split worsted in 
knitted loop stitch (imitation of fur), 
and ornamented with large blue 
beads. The trimming consists of 
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large blue beads, as shown by the illus- = 
tration, and trim the cape with bows. 

The muff consists of five crocheted 
and five knitted strips like those de- 


worked on 4 
“foundation of 40 


and a quarter in circumference on the wrong side of this round, 
form a loop, winding the triple thread once on the mesh from 
the under to the upper side, knit 1 k., form another loop, and 
continue in this manner to the end of the round. Pay no at- 
tention to the double thread to the fourth following round, and 
repeat twice the Ist-4th rounds; work two rounds all knit 
plain, and then cast off the st. Overseam the finished strips 
together on the wrong side in the order shown by the illustra- 
tion. The upper strip, forming the standing collar, however, 
should be sewed to the upper knitted strip, on the foundation 
st. of which a round of double crochet has first been worked. 
Finish the standing collar on the outer edge with a row of points 
worked as follows: Ist round (with blue worsted).—Work al- 
ways 1 sc. (single crochet) on each edge st. 2d round (with 
white worsted).— * 1 sc. on the next st. in the preceding round, 
1 ch. (chain stitch), 5 de. (double crochet) on the second follow- 
ing st., 1 ch., pass over 1 st., and repeat from *. Finish the 
front edges of the cape with one round of sc. worked with blue 
worsted; work five button-holes on the right edge, and furnish 
the left edge with buttons. Ornament the white strips with 


a 

& 
fa 

> 
= 


scribed for. the = 
cape, which are 
afterward joined. 
The crocheted 
strips are each 
4 on. 


st., 5. pr. high, 
and the knitted 
strips are each 
worked on. a 
foundation of 74 
st. The ends of 
the’ strips are 
joined, and are 
edged’ with three rounds crocheted as follows: 1st round.—Like the 1st round 
of the row of points. 2d round.—Always 1 de. on each st. in the precedin 
round.’ 3d round.—Like the 2d round of the row of points. Furnish the mu 
with wadding and lining, and set on the trimming. 

The hood consists of a crocheted crown, front, cape, and visor-shaped piece, 
and is furnished with knitted trimming strips. Begin the crown on the under 
edge with a foundation of 25 st., and on these work 27 pr.; in each of the last 
4 pr. narrow 1 st. on both sides. In connection with the crown work the front, 
for which take up always 1 st. from each edge st., excepting the foundation st. 
on the under edge. On; these st. 
work 10 pr., and then for the point 
in the middle of the front work 5 
pr., crocheting the first on the mid- 
dle 12 st., and shortening each pr. 
by 1 st. on both. sides. The visor- 
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54 st., and the 9th on the middle 80 st., as they are in- 
serted rounds. Join the cape with the crown and 
front, and sew the visor-sh: which is wired 
on the upper edge, on the front along the 8th pr. Fin- 
ish the hood on the front edge with a row of — 
and furnish it with the knitted trimming strips an 
bows, as shown by the illastration. Blue silk ribbons 
serve for ee 3 

n the left legging on the upper edge with a 
foundation of 35 st., on these work first 41 pr. 
but for the curve at the knee work always an inse’ 
pr. of 14 st. in the second round of the 5th, 6th, 7th, 
and 8th pr., 8 st. from the left side edge. In the 30th 

r., On Re right side edge, narrow 1 st., besides, on 

th sides of the 10th and 11th st., and in the 32d, 34th, 
and 86th pr. repeat this narrowing in a straight direc- 
tion above the first narrowing. After finishing the 
4ist pr. work on the 11 st. nearest the side where the 
narrowing was done (paying no attention to the other 
st.) 7 pr. for the croche part, but in the 2d and 
4th of these 7 pr. widen always 1 st. in the middle, 
for which take up 2 st. instead of 1 st. from the mid- 
die st. On the edge st. at the end of the last 7 pr., 
where the at. of the 41st pr. were left standing, work a 
gore, and in connection with the latter, on the free st. 
of the 4ist round, work the front 13 pr. high; for the 

‘ore, however, narrow always 1 st. in the 2d, 4th, 5th, 

th, 7th, and 8th pr., where the st. of the front begin. 
Besides this, in the Tth pr., at the side opposite the 
gore, pay no attention to 7 st., and from the 8th pr. to 
the end narrow 1 st. on each side. Join the edge st. 
of the first 6 pr. of the front with the edge st. of the 
last 6 pr. of the heel, and finish the } ng on the un- 
der edge with a crocheted row of points and on the 
sides with a round of double crochet. Trim the leg- 
ging with a knitted strip and with bows, as shown by 
the illustration, and furnish it with buttons and loops 
for ont. A strap of leather completes the legging. 
The right egein is worked in reversed order. 

The wristiet is n on the upper edge with a foun- 
dation of 22 st., and is worked 5 pr. high, narrowing 8 
st. at intervals in the last 4 pr. The under edge and 
one end of the wristlet are finished with a rew of 
points, and into the under a blue silk ribbon is 
Tun, the ends of which are tied in a bow at the middle 
of the top. A knitted strip is sewed on the upper edge. 
Buttons and loops serve for closing. 


Crépe de Chine Fichu. 
See illustration on page 181. 


Tae trimming for this fichu of pale bine crépe de 
Chine consists of white lace insertion and gathered 
white lace. In adjusting the fichu, loop the ends as 
shown by the illustration. 


Knitted and Crochet Chest Protector. 
See illustration on page 181. 


‘Ts chest protector is worked with white wool and 
steel needles. The outer edge is finished with a round 
crocheted with red zephyr worsted. Begin the chest 
protector on the under edge with a foundation of 35 
st. (stitch), and going back and forth on these, work 
106 rounds all knit plain, but in every fourth following 
round to the 48th inclusive widen 1 st. at the beginning 
and end (to do this work 1 knit plain, 1 purled on the 
first and last st. in the respective rounds). Take up 
the first and last stitches on separate needles, casting 
off the middle 15 st. for the neck, and knit each side 
of the chest protector separately 25 rounds bigh, but 
in every second following round narrow 1 st. (knit 2 
st. ne on the neck, and in every fourth following 
round narrow 1 st. on the onter edge. After these 25 
rounds cast off the st. etillon the needle. Take up all 
the edge st. on the neck on needles, cast on anew 20 
st. on each side and on the whole row of st. for the 
neck binding, work 18 rounds all knit plain, going 
back and forth, but in the middle two of these 18 
rounds work a button-hole on the right edge; to do 
this cast off 3 st. at a distance of 8 st. from the edge in 
the first of these rounds, and in the following round 
cast on anew 8 st. above the st. which were cast off. 
The crochet round on the outer edge of the chest pro- 
tector is worked with red zephyr worsted, as follows : 
1 single crochet on the next edge st. (entirely surround- 
ing the latter, very loosely), 1 chain stitch, pass over 1 
stitch. Set a linen button on the left edge of the bind- 
ing for closing. 


Insertions for Lingerie.—Venetian Em- 
broidery.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 181. 


Tursx insertions are worked on batiste, nansook, or 
fine linen. Having transferred the designs to linen, 
run the outlines with embroidery cotton, and for the 
batton-hole stitch bars stretch the thread back and 
forth and cover it with button-hole stitches, at the 
same time ee be the picots. Work the twisted 
bars and wheels with fine thread, and edge the outlines 
of the design figures with button-hole stitches. The 
dots and veins are worked in satin and half-polka 
stitch. After finishing the embroidery, cut away the 
mal between the design figures on the wrong side. 
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CHAPTER XIL. 
THE DISASTERS OF MRS. VAN BRANDT. 


A maw who passes his evening as I had pass- 
ed mine, may go to bed afterward if he has noth- 
ing better todo. But he must not rank among 
the number of his reasonable anticipations the 
expectation of getting a night’s rest. ‘Ihe morn- 
ing was well advanced, and the hotel was astir, 
before I at last closed my eyes in slumber. 
When I awoke, my watch informed me that it 
was close on noon. 

I rang the bell. My servant appeared with a 
letter in his hand. It had been left for me, 
three hours since, by a lady who had driven to 
the hotel door in a carriage, and had then driven 
away again. The man had found me sleeping 
when he entered my bed-chamber, and, having 
received no orders to wake me overnight, had 
left the letter on the sitting-room table until he 
heard my bell. 

Easily guessing who my correspondent was, I 
opened the letter. An inclosure fell out of it— 
to which, for the moment, I paid no attention. 
‘The letter was the one object of interest to me. 
I turned eagerly to the first lines. They an- 
nounced that the writer had escaped me for the 
second time: early that morning she had left 
Edinburgh. The paper inclosed proved to be 
my letter of introduction to the dress-maker, re- 
turned to me. 

I was more than angry with her—I felt her 
second flight from me as a downright outrage. 
In five minutes I had hurried on my clothes, and 
was on my way to the inn in the Cancngate as 
fast as 2 horse could draw me. 





The servants could give me no information. 
Her escape had been effected without their 
knowledge. 

The landlady, to whom I next addressed my- 
self, deliberately declined to assist me in any 
way whatever. ‘‘I have given the lady my 
promise,” said this obstinate person, ‘‘ to answer 
not one word to any question that you may ask 
me about her. In my belief, she is acting as be- 
comes an honest woman in removing herself from 
any further communication with you. I saw 
you through the key-hole last night, Sir. I wish 
you good-morning.” 

Returning to my hotel, I left no attempt to 
discover her untried. I traced the coachman 
who had driven her. He had set her down at a 
shop, and had then been dismissed. I question- 
ed the shop-keeper. He remembered that he had 
sold some articles of linen to a lady with her veil 
down and a traveling-bag in her hand, and he re- 
membered no more. I circulated a description 
of her in the different coach offices. Three ‘‘ele- 
gant young ladies, with their veils down, and with 
traveling-bags in their hands,” answered to the 
description ; and which of the three was the fu- 
gitive of whom I was in search, it was impossible 
to discover. In the days of railways and electric 
telegraphs, I might have succeeded in tracing her. 
In the days of which I am now writing, she set 
investigation at defiance. 

I read and re-read her letter, on the chance 
that some slip of the pen might furnish the clew 
which I had failed to find in any other way. 
Here is the narrative that she addressed to me, 
copied from the original, word for word : 


‘*Dear Srr,—Forgive me for leaving you 
again, as I left you in Perthshire. After what 
took place last night, I have no other choice 
(knowing my own weakness, and the influence 
that you seem to have over me) than to thank 
you gratefully for your kindness, and to bid you 
farewell. My sad position must be my excuse 
for separating myself from you in this rude man- 
ner, and for venturing to send you back your let- 
ter of introduction. If I use the letter, I only 
offer you a means of communicating with me. 
For your sake, as well as for mine, this must not 
be. I must never give you a second opportunity 
of saying that you love me; I must go away, 
leaving no trace behind by which you can possi- 
bly discover me. 

** But I can not forget that I owe my poor life 
to your compassion and your courage. You, who 
saved me, have a right to know what the provo- 
cation was that drove me to drowning myself, 
and what my situation is, now that I am (thanks 
to you) still a living woman. You shall hear 
my sad story, Sir; and I will try to tell it as 
briefly as possible. 

‘* | was married, not very long since, toa Dutch 
gentleman, whose name is Van Brandt. Please 
excuse my entering into family particulars. I 
have endeavored to write and tell you about my 
dear lost father and my old home. But the 
tears come into my eyes when I think of my hap- 
py past life. I really can not see the lines as I 
try to write them. 

** Let me, then, only say that Mr. Van Brandt 
was well recommended to my good father before 
I married. I have only now discovered that he 
obtained these recommendations from his friends 
under a false pretense, which it is needless to 
trouble you by mentioning in detail. Ignorant 
of what he had done, I lived with him happily. 
I can not truly declare that he was the object of 
my first love, but he was the one person in the 
world whom I had to look up to after my fa- 
ther’s death. I esteemed him and admired him, 
and, if I may say so without vanity, I did indeed 
make him a good wife. 

“*So the time went on, Sir, prosperously enough, 
until the evening came when you and I met on 
the bridge. 

**T was out alone in our garden, trimming the 
shrubs, when the maid-servant came and told me 
there was a foreign lady in a carriage at the door 
who desired to say a word to Mrs. Van Brandt. 
I sent the maid on before to show her into the 
sitting-room, and I followed to receive my visitor 
as soon as I had made myself tidy. She was a 
dreadful woman, with a flushed fiery face and 
impudent bright eyes. ‘Are you Mrs. Van 
Brandt?’ she said. I answered, ‘Yes.’ ‘ Are 
you really married to him?’ she asked. That 
question (naturally enough, I think) upset my 
temper. I said, ‘ How dare you doubt it?’ She 
laughed in my face.. ‘Send for Van Brandt,’ 
she said. I went out into the passage, and call- 
ed him down from the room ap stairs in which 
he was writing. ‘Ernest,’ I said, ‘here is a 
person who has insulted me. Come down di- 
rectly.” He left his room the moment he heard 
me, The woman followed me out into the pas- 
sage to meet him. She made him a low courte- 
sy. He turned deadly pale the moment he set 
eves on her. ‘That frightened me. I said to 
him, ‘For God’s sake, what does this mean ?’ 
He took me by the arm, and he answered, ‘ You 
shall know soon. Go back to your gardening, 
and don’t return to the house till I send for you.’ 
His looks were so shocking, he was so unlike 
himself, that I declare he daunted me. I let 
him take me as far as the garden door. He 
squeezed my hand. ‘For my sake, darling,’ 
he whispered, ‘do what I ask of you.’ I went 
into the garden and sat me down on the nearest 
bench, and waited miserably for what was to 
come. 

‘* How long a time passed I don’t know. My 
anxiety got to such a pitch at last that I could 
bear it no longer. I ventured back to the house. 

**T listened in the passage, and heard nothing. 
I went close to the parlor door, and still there 
was silence. I took courage, and opened the 

oor, 

“The room was empty. There was a letter 
on the table. It was in my husband’s handwrit- 


and read it, The letter told me that I was de- 
serted, disgraced, ruined. ‘The woman with the 
fiery face and the impudent eyes was Van Brandt's 
lawful wife. She had given him his choice of 
going away with her at once or of being prose- 
cuted for bigamy. He had gone away with her 
—gone, and left me. 

** Remember, Sir, that I had Jost both father 
and mother. I had no friends. I was alone in 
the world, without a creature near to comfort or 
advise me. And please to bear in mind that I 
have a temper which feels even the smallest slights 
and injuries very keenly. Do you wonder at what 
I had it in my thoughts to do that evening on 
the bridge? 

**Mind this: I believe I should never have 
attempted to destroy myself if I could only have 
burst out crying. No tears came tome. A dull 
stunned feeling took a hold like a vise on my 
head and on my heart. I walked straight to the 
river. I said to myself, quite calmly, as I went 
along, ‘ There is the end of it, and the sooner 
the better.’ 

** What happened after that, you know as well 
as Ido. I may get on to the next morning— 
the morning when I so ungratefully left you at 
the inn by the river-side. 

“*T had but one reason, Sir, for going away 
by the first conveyance that I could find to take 
me, and this was the fear that Van Brandt might 
discover me if I remained in Perthshire. ‘The 
letter that he had left on the table was full of 
expressions of love and remorse, to say nothing 
of excuses for his infamous behavior to me. He 
declared that he had been entrapped into a pri- 
vate marriage with a profligate woman when he 
was little more than a lad. They had long since 
separated by common consent. When he first 
courted me, he had every reason to believe that 
she was dead. How he had been deceived in 
this particular, and how she had discovered that 
he had married me, he had yet to find out. Know- 
ing her furious temper, he had gone away with 
her, as the one means of preventing an applica- 
tion to the justices, and a scandal in the neigh- 
borhood. In a day or two he would purchase 
his release from her by an addition to the allow- 
ance which she had already received from him: 
he would return to me and take me abroad, out 
of the way of further annoyance. I was his wife 
in the sight of Heaven ; I was the only woman he 
had ever loved; and so on, and so on. 

“*Do you now see, Sir, the risk that I ran of 
his discovering me if I remained in your neigh- 
borhood? ‘The bare thought of it made my flesh 
creep. I was determined never again to see the 
man who had so cruelly deceived me, I am in 
the same mind still—with this difference, that I 
might consent to see him, if I could be positively 
assured first of the death of his wife. ‘That is 
not likely to happen. Let me get on with my 
letter, and tell you what I did on my arrival in 
Edinburgh. 

‘The coachman recommended me to the house 
in the Canongate where you found me lodging. 
I wrote the same day to relatives of my father, 
living in Glasgow, to tell them where I was, and 
in what a forlorn position I found myself. 

**T was answered by return of post. The head 
of the family and his wife requested me to refrain 
from visiting them in Glasgow. They had busi- 
ness then in hand which would take them to Ed- 
inburgh, and I might expect to see them both 
with the least possible delay. 

**They arrived, as they had promised, and they 
expressed themselves civilly enough. Moreover, 
they did certainly lend me a small sum of money, 
when they found how poorly my purse was fur- 
nished. But I don’t think either husband or 
wife felt much for me. ‘They recommended me, 
at parting, to apply to my father’s other relatives, 
living in England. I may be doing them an in- 
justice, but I fancy they were eager to get me 
(as the common phrase is) off their hands. 

‘*The day when the departure of my relatives 
left me friendless was also the day, Sir, when I 
had that dream or vision of you which I have 
already related. I lingered on at the house in 
the Canongate, partly because the landlady was 
kind to me, partly because I was so depressed by 
my position that I really did not know what to 
do next. 

** In this wretched condition you discovered me 
on that favorite walk of mine from Holyrood to 
Saint Anthony’s Well. Believe me, your kind 
interest in qmy fortunes has not been thrown away 
on an ungrateful woman. I could ask Provi- 
dence for no greater blessing than to find a broth- 
er and a friend in you. You have yourself de- 
stroyed that hope by what you said and did when 
we were together in the parlor. I don’t blame 
you: Iam afraid my manner (without my know- 
ing it) might have seemed to give you some en- 
couragement. I am only sorry—very, very sorry 
—to have no honorable choice left but never to 
see you again. 

** After much thinking, I have made up my 
mind to speak to those other relatives of my fa- 
ther to whom I have not yet applied. The 
chance that they may help me to earn an honest 
living is the one chance that I have left. God 
bless you, Mr.Germaine! I wish you prosperity 
and happiness from the bottom of my heart ; and 
remain, your grateful servant, 

*“*M. Van Branpr. 

**P.S.—I sign my own name (or the name 
which I once thought was mine) as a proof that 
I have honestly written the truth about myself, 
from first to last. For the future I must, for 
safety’s sake, live under some other name. I 
should like to go back to my name when I was 
a happy girl at home. But Van Brandt knows 
it; and, besides, I have (no matter how inno- 
cently) disgraced it. Good-by again, Sir; and 
thank you again.” 


So the letter concluded. 
I read it in the temper of a thoroughly dis- 


tad 





ing, and it was addressed to me. I opened it 





pr and thoroughly unreasonable man. 





Whatever poor Mrs. Van Brandt had done, she 
had done wrong. It was wrong of her, in the 
first place, to have married at all. It was wrong 
of her to contemplate receiving Mr. Van Brandt 
again, even if his lawful wife had died in the in- 
terval. It was wrong of her to return my letter 
of introduction, after I had given myself the 
trouble of altering it to suit her capricious fancy. 
It was wrong of her to take an absurdly prudish 
view of a stolen kiss and a tender declaration, 
and to fly from me as if I was as great a scoun- 
drel as Mr. Van Brandt himself. And last, and 
more than all, it was wrong of her to sign her 
Christian name in initial only. Here I was, 
somes in love with a woman, and not 

nowing by what fond name to identify her in 
my thoughts! ‘*‘M. Van Brandt!” I might 
call her Maria, Margaret, Martha, Mabel, Mag- 
dalen, Mary—no, not Mary. ‘The old boyish 
love was dead and gone, but I owed some re- 
spect to the memory of it. If the ‘*‘ Mary” of 
my early days was still living, and if I had met 
her, would she have treated me as this woman 
had treated me? Never! It was an injury to 
**Mary” to think even of that heartless creat- 
ure by her name, Why think of her at all? 
Why degrade myself by trying to puzzle out a 
means of tracing her in her letter? It was sheer 
folly to attempt to trace a woman who had gone 
I knew not whither, and who herself informed 
me that she meant to pass under an assumed 
name. Had I lost all pride, all self-respect? In 
the flower of my age, with a handsome fortune, 
with the world before me, full of interesting fe- 
male faces and charming female figures, what 
course did it become me to take? ‘To go back 
to my country-house, and mope over the loss of 
a woman who had deliberately deserted me? or 
to send for a courier and a traveling carriage, 
and forget her gayly among foreign people and 
foreign scenes? In the state of my temper at 
that moment the idea of a pleasure tour in Eu- 
rope fired my imagination. I first astonished 
the people at the hotel by ordering all further 
inquiries after the missing Mrs, Van Brandt to 
be stopped ; and then I opened my writing-desk 
and wrote to tell my mother frankly and fully of 
my new plans. 

‘The answer arrived by return of post. 

To my surprise and delight, my good mother 
was not satisfied with only formally approving 
of my new resolution. With an energy which I 
had not ventured to expect from her, she had 
made all her arrangements for leaving home, 
and had started for Edinburgh to join me as my 
traveling companion. ‘* You shall not go away 
alone, George,” she wrote, ‘‘ while [ have strength 
and spirits to keep you company.” 

In three days from the time when I read those 
words our preparations were completed, and we 
were on our way to the Continent. 





CHAPTER XIII, 
NOT CURED YET. 


WE visited France, Germany, and Italy; and 
we were absent from England nearly two years. 

Had time and change justified my confidence 
in them? Was the image of Mrs. Van Brandt 
an image long since dismissed from my mind ? 

No! DowhatI might, I was still (in the pro- 
phetic language of Dame Dermody) taking the 
way to reunion with my kindred spirit in the 
timeto come. For the first two or three months 
of our travels I was haunted by dreams of the 
woman who had so resolutely left me. Seeing her 
in my sleep, always graceful, always charming, 
always modestly tender toward me, I waited in 
the ardent hope of again beholding the appari- 
tion of her in my waking hours—of again being 
summoned to meet her at a given place and time. 
My anticipations were not fulfilled ; no appari- 
tion showed itself. The dreams themselves grew 
less frequent and less vivid, and then ceased al- 
together. Was this a sign that the days of her 
adversity were at an end? Having no further 
need of help, had she no further remembrance 
of the man who had tried to help her? Were 
we never to meet again ? 

I said to myself, ‘‘ I am unworthy of the name 
of man if I don’t forget her now!” She still 
kept her place in my memory, say what I might. 

I saw all the wonders of Nature and Art which 
foreign countries could show me. I lived in the 
dazzling light of the best society that Paris, 
Rome, Vienna, could assemble. I passed hours 
on hours in the company of the most accomplish- 
ed and most beautiful women whom Europe 
could produce—and still that solitary figure at 
Saint Anthony’s Well, those grand gray eyes that 
had rested on me sc sadly at parting, held their 
place in my memory, stamped their image on my 
heart. 

Whether I resisted my infatuation, or whether 
I submitted to it, I still longed for her. I did 
all I could to conceal the state of my mind from 
my mother. But her loving eyes discovered the 
secret: she saw that I suffered, and suffered 
with me. More than once she said, ‘‘ George, 
the good end is not to be gained by traveling; 
let us go home!” More than once I answered, 
with the bitter and obstinate resolution of de- 
spair, ‘‘No! Let us try more new people and 
more new scenes.” It was only when I[ found 
her health and strength beginning to fail under 
the stress of continual traveling that I consent- 
ed to abandon the hopeless search after oblivion, 
and to turn homeward at last. 

I prevailed on my mother to wait and rest at 
my house in London before she returned to her 
favorite abode at the country-seat in Perthshire. 
It is needless to say that I remained in town 
with her. My mother now represented the one 
interest that held me nobly and endearingly to 
life. Politics, literature, agriculture— the cus- 
tomary pursuits of a man in my position—had 
none of them the slightest attraction for me. 

We had arrived in London at what is called 
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** the height of the season.” Among the operatic 
attractions of that year—I am writing of the 
_— when the ballet was still a popular form of 
public entertainment—there was a certain dancer 
whose grace and beauty were the objects of uni- 
versal admiration. I was asked if { had seen 
her, wherever I went, until my social position, as 
the one man who was indifferent to the reigning 
goddess of the stage, became quite unendurable. 
On the next occasion when I was invited to take 
a seat in a friend’s box, I accepted the proposal ; 
and (far from willingly) I went the way of the 
world—in other words, I went to the opera, 

The first part of the performance had con- 
cluded when we got to the theatre, and the bal- 
let had not yet begun. My friends amused them- 
selves with looking for familiar faces in the boxes 
and stalls. I took a chair in a corner and wait- 
ed, with my mind far away from the theatre, for 
the dancing that was to come. The lady who 
sat nearest to me (like ladies in general) disliked 
the neighborhood of a silent man. She deter- 
mined to make me talk to her. 

** Do tell me, Mr. Germaine,” she said. ‘* Did 
you ever see a theatre any where so full as this 
theatre is to-night ?” 

She handed me her opera-glass as she spoke. 
I moved to the front of the box to look at the 
audience. 

It was certainly a wonderful sight. Every 
available atom of space (as I gradually raised 
the glass from the floor to the ceiling of the 
building) appeared to be occupied. Looking up- 
ward and upward, my range of view gradually 
reached the gallery. Even at that distance, the 
excellent glass which had been put into my hands 
brought the faces of the audience close to me. 
I looked first at the persons who occupied the 
front row of seats in the gallery stalls. 

Moving the opera-glass slowly along the semi- 
circle formed by the seats, I suddenly stopped 
when I reached the middle. 

My heart gave a great leap as if it would bound 
out of my body, There was no mistaking that 
face among the commonplace faces near it. I 
had discovered Mrs. Van Brandt! 

She sat in front—but not alone. There was a 
man in the stall immediately behind her, who 
bent over her and spoke to her from time to 
time. She listened to him, so far as 1 could see, 
with something of a sad and weary look. Who 
was the man? I might, or might not, find that 
out. Under any circumstances, I determined to 
speak to Mrs. Van Brandt. 

‘The curtain rose for the ballet. I made the 
best excuse I could to my friends, and instant- 
ly left the box. 


[to BE conTINUED.] 





CHARLOTTE CUSHMAN’S FIRST 
APPEARANCE IN ENGLAND. 


HE announcement of the death of Miss Char- 
lotte Cushman awakens recollections of a 
character at once so pleasant and so melancholy 
that it may interest some of her numerous ad- 
mirers and friends if I place them on record in 
these pages. 

Late in the year 1844 I was engaged in the 
editorship of a London paper of some conse- 
quence, chiefly devoted to belles-lettres, the fine 
arts, and the drama. Moreover, I had written 
several dramatic pieces for the Lyceum and oth- 
er theatres which had been tolerably successful, 
and I had thus become acquainted with the man- 
agers of several of the dramatic temples in the 
great metropolis. One morning, while engaged 
with my colleague, the late Shirley Brooks, in pre- 
paring the paper for publication, I received a visit 
from Dr. rd, afterward Charles Dickens’s last 
medical attendant. He came to invite us to his 
house in, I think, Maddox Street, Regent Street, to 
be introduced, as he said, to an American actress 
of the highest type who had been vainly seeking 
an opportunity of appearing on the London boards. 
We ordered a cab and drove up to the house at 
once. We found Miss Cushman in the drawing- 
room, with Eliza Cook, Mr. Barton—a gentleman- 
ly actor, in a painful state of consumption—and 
Miss-Cushman’s mother. 

I was at once struck with Miss Cushman. 
Though far from what would be called a hand- 
some woman,* her face betokened rare intelli- 
gence—a broad, massive forehead and a powerful 
roundeg jaw gave evidence of high intellectual ca- 
pability and great determination of purpose. The 
teeth were good and regular, the eye expressive, 
and the whole manner sprightly and good-humor- 
ed. We had not been long in Miss Cushman’s so- 
ciety before the subject of a début in London was 
brought on the ¢apis, and after being informed 
by herself of her wy tee and by Mr. Barton of 
her great capacity, Shirley Brooks and I came to 
the conclusion that Miss Cushman would be a 
safe card for any manager to play. We there- 
fore took our leave and hastened to the Princess’s 
Theatre, in Oxford Street—the only house, indeed, 
in the fashionable quarter of London which could 
make an opening for an actress. It was objec- 
tionable in some respects. The manager was not 
only destitute of any taste for the higher order 
of the drama, but was absolutely an indifferent 
character. He had some years previously “ left 
his country for his country’s good,” going to Aus- 
tralia as Mediz, and returning as Maddox. He 
had, however, made a little money during his en- 
forced exile ; and as the proprietor of the “ Prin- 
cess’s” was eagerly desirous of letting his theatre 
to any one who could pay rent, Mr. Maddox had 
no difficulty in securing a lease. He chiefly laid 
himself out for opera, and from time to time en- 

mediocre foreign singers at low salaries. 
His stock company was composed of inferior act- 





* She was at this time so like Macready in feature 
and expression that Mrs. Cushman (mére) told me that 
when the actor was one day looking over the shoul- 
der of the actress, she could not for the moment dis- 
tinguish them. 





ors who would rather play at any theatre than 
not play at all. The only respectable performer 
whose name occurs to me at this moment was 
Charles Fisher. 

As we walked toward the Princess’s Theatre 
we were joined by Albert Smith, who lived in the 
neighborhood, and soon afterward we met Mad- 
dox himself. I at once broached the subject. 

“ Maddox, you villain,” said I, using the most 
complimentary and applicable word that suggest- 
ed itself, “there’s a chance of a fortune for you. 
We have just seen a lady who will be a bright par- 
ticular star in the cloudy firmament over which 
you preside, Engage her at once before Bunn or 
Webster can see her.” 

His sharp eye glistened. “‘ Whom do you mean ?” 

“Miss Cushman, American.” 

“T have heard of her; she’s not 
and ’Mericans ain’t no good unless 
Jim Crow.” 

“You are a fool, Maddox. You must give her 
a trial.” : 

“Well, let me go to market first, and then 
we'll talk about it.” 

Here Brooks left us, as he had business else- 
where, but I was determined not to let Maddox 
escape. In Oxford Market he gave us a speci- 
men of his habitual meanness, not to say rascal- 
ity. Purchasing some potatoes which were in 
trays, classified according to price and quality, he 
selected three pounds of the cheapest; but while 
the market woman’s back was turned to place a 
few in a scale, Maddox furtively stole three or 
four of the larger quality and slipped them, un- 
seen by the vendor, into the measure, observing 
to us, with the most audacious effrontery, “If you 
don’t look after these people, they’re sure to cheat 

ou.” 

Albert Smith observed, “ At your old tricks, 
Maddox? You'll be getting lagged again.” 

The Jew grinned, but I could not help feeling 
some degree of repugnance at the prospect of 
placing Miss Cushman in such a blackguard’s 
hands. However, I walked with him to his office 
in the theatre, and after some persuasion he 
agreed to see the lady. I then returned to Miss 
Cushman, having fixed an early day for the inter- 
view with the manager, and apologized to her for 
being the medium of bringing her into unavoid- 
able contact with a ruffian. Her answer was 
prompt and characteristic. “I thank you heart- 
ily. I care not what he is, so long as he gives 
me an engagement and pays my salary.” 

I did not further interfere; but some days lat- 
er, seeing Miss Cushman announced for Bianca, 
in Fazio,I called, delighted at the prospect of 
her success, on Mowbray Morris, the manager of 
the Times, John Oxenford, the dramatic critic, 
Michelli, of the Post, and Sir John Easthope, of 
the Chronicle. Dr. Beard’s brother, Tom, was the 
sub-editor of the Herald, and needed no “ stimu- 
lus.” The others were entreated to send report- 
ers to give Miss Cushman a helping hand, and 
Robert Bell and Rantoul promised every thing on 
behalf of the Aélas and the Spectator. I confess 
I did not feel comfortable about the selection of 
Bianca. Milman’s play had been shelved since 
1819, when I saw it admirably interpreted by Miss 
O'Neill and Charles Kemble. But it was un- 
avoidable. There was no Macbeth in the Prin- 
cess’s company, and Maddox would not engage a 
suitable representative of the Thane, “’cos, don’t 
yer see, it would cost too much money.” Miss 
Cushman’s success was triumphant. She threw 
all her fine energy into the character of the jeal- 
ous wife, astonished her auditors in the third act, 
and electrified them in the fourth. The next day 
I wrote to congratulate her, and received a charm- 
ing letter in reply. 

Two years passed away, during which I rarely 
saw the great tragédienne—for such she had be- 
come by common consent. Helen Faucit’s glories 
were dimmed. Her artificial style, nurtured by 
Macready, found few admirers by the side of the 
mighty woman who took nature and impulse for 
her guides. In 1846 or 1847 I was at Liverpool 
on business, Miss Cushman had then been play- 
ing a round of characters. Calling upon her at 
her hotel, she grasped me with both hands, and 
exclaimed, “ My earliest and best friend in En- 
gland, I am rejoiced to see you.” She at once 
introduced me to her beautiful sister, Mrs. Mer- 
rimon, who, she told me quietly, in a half whis- 
per, was about to be married to Dr. Muspratt, a 
man who had acquired much celebrity as a chem- 
ist. She then said: “ We are going over to Ches- 
ter this afternoon. Come with us. Iam engaged 
by Hammond to play Meg Merrilies. Do come! 
We'll have rare fun, and you can play a gypsy.” 
I went. Dr. Muspratt and his brother joined the 
party, and it was altogether a very merry affair. 
The theatre was small and out of repair; it had 
once been a chapel attached to a monastery. The 
corps dramatique was a “scratch” concern, hast- 
ily recruited from the Liverpool theatres. The 
scenery was a collection of ra canvas rem- 
nants. But Meg Merrilies rose above all obsta- 
cles. I had seen the opera of Guy Mannering 
performed at least twenty times, and the old 
gypsy nurse had generally been in the hands of 
the “heavy woman” of the company, who could 
not sing, and dressed herself in irreproachable 
tartan. But here was the veritable Meg. If Wal- 
ter Scott was delighted when he discovered his 
Baillie Nicol Jarvie in Mackay, of the Edinburgh 
Theatre, he would have been thrown into ecstasies 
if he could have seen his own Meg Merrilies, in 
tatters, withered and worn, plaintively warbling 
the old ditty, “Oh, slumber, my darling,” and 
afterward witnessed the awful throes of the dy- 
ing gypsy, struck to the heart by a bullet from 
the pistol of the savage Dutch smuggler. If 
John Kemble could have seen Miss Cushman in 
that scene, he would have said of her what he 
predicated of Edmund Kean—* Terribly in ear- 
nest.” Charlotte Cushman received £30 as her 
share of the night’s performance, and insisted 
the next morning on my accepting a gage d’amitié, 
which I preserve to this hour, 


-looking ; 
ey can jump 





Years passed away. The extraordinary artiste 
returned to America, after a glorious and profit- 
able career in England; and in 1860 I came to 
the States, and had the pleasure of seeing her at 
Ne She asked me to “ give a reading from 
Dickens” at the hotel, and she would get all her 
friends to come. How, I asked, was I to adver- 
tise the inhabitants of the great treat in store for 
them? “Oh,” said my dear friend, “get some 
little bills [programmes] printed at once, rise at 
five to-morrow morning, take a hammer and some 
tacks, and nail the p mmes on the trees,” 
adding, from As You Like It, 

“* Run, run, Orlando; carve, on every tree, 

The fair, the chaste, and unexpressive she ;’” 
and we laughed heartily at the odd conceit. But 
the device succeeded. Unhappily, in’one of the 
recitations from Hood, I had to speak of “ Sister 
Susan.” Miss Cushman burst into tears, I had 
unwontedly touched a chord: her beautiful sis- 
ter, Susan Muspratt, had recently died. I did not 
know it. 

Six months later, I saw Miss Cushman play, at 
the Winter Garden, Romeo, and Juliana (in the 
Honey-moon), She was vilely supported. I ven- 
tured to remonstrate with her on an arrangement 
which seemed to place her at a disadvantage: a 
good picture ought to have a suitable frame. 
“Oh, it does not matter,” said the indomitable 
woman, “If I can not carry a play through of 
myself, I am not worthy to be an actress.” 

Fifteen years more, and after a long absence in 
England I am again in the States. Last summer 
I went to Newport for a day. I called on my ex- 
cellent friend. She was too ill to receive me; but 
on my return to New York I received from her a 
most kind—indeed, affectionate and affecting— 
letter, which I religiously preserve. 

I saw Mrs. Siddons, the immortal, in Lady Mac- 
beth in 1816, and though she was not what she 
had been, there were still so many traces of 
grandeur in her person and style that I deemed 
it impossible the stage should ever produce any 
thing finer. Charlotte Cushman, however, satis- 
fied me that genius could be reproduced—or 
transmigrated—for she caught the mantle of 
Mrs. Siddons, which had long been unappropri- 
ated, and wore it with a grace that would have 
satisfied the greatest admirers of her marvelous 
prototype. J. H. Stppons, 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


i em Martha Washington Centennial Tea Par- 
ty at the Academy of Music and Irving and 
Nilsson halls, all of which were connected for the 
occasion, was a conspicuous feature in the cele- 
bration of Washington’s Birthday in this city, and 
roved socially and financially a great success. 
t will be remembered that this reception was in 
aid of the Floating Hospital of St. John’s Guild. 
It is stated that about ten thousand tickets were 
taken at the doors. Early in the evening every 
seat was occupied, and soon the halls were so 
crowded as to somewhat mar the pleasure of the 
occasion. When the curtain rose, about ten 
o’clock, a striking tableau was disclosed on the 
stage of the Academy, composed of the ladies 
who had charge of the tea-tables, all dressed in 
antique costumes, and of gentlemen in military 
uniform. After the singing of a patriotic song, 
there followed the ‘‘ Menuet de la Cour,” danced 
by twenty-four ladies and gentlemen dressed in 
costumes of 1776. This old-fashioned minuet is 
entirely new to the present generation. After 
this those on the stage fell into a promenade, 
ssing into the corridor which led to Irving 
all, where the tea-tables—forty-nine in num- 
ber, to correspond with the States and Territo- 
ries—were spread. The ladies presided at the 
tables with grace and dignity, serving tea in del- 
icate china cups, which were afterward sold as 
souvenirs of the occasion. Some of the guests 
meanwhile took possession of the Academy floor 
for dancing, while others wandered around to 
examine the curious relics of ancient times which 
were on exhibition. Among these were: 


The chair used by George Washington at his inau- 
guration. 

Lock of George Washington's hair. 

Washington’s coat and vest buttons. 

Washington’s queue tie. 

Mrs. Washington’s scarf. 

Part of dress worn by Mrs. Washington the day aft- 
er her wedding. 

Washington’s wine-coolers. 

Table used by Washi m at Hackensack. 

Shoe-buckles worn by ington. 

Lafayette’s camp 8 

‘Three chairs used by Charies Carroll of Carrollton. 

Official copy of the trial of Major André. 

Commission issued by Governor Hancock, 1789. 

Two letters from Aaron Burr, 1798. 

The rifle used by Patrick ee 1774. 

Musket found on the battle-field of Bunker Hill. 

Sword used by a British officer at Bunker Hill. 

Letter of Secretary of War Knox, 1791. 

Pennsylvania scrip, 1775. 

Commission of an officer in the Royal Artillery, sign- 
ed Marlborongh, Duke. 

Watch owned by Governor Fitch, of Connecticut. 

Two letters written in camp of the Revolutionary 


army. 
Part of bed-curtain presented by Lafayette to Mrs. 
Washington. 





At the tenth annual meeting of the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, which 
was recently held in this city, an elegant silken 
banner was presented to the association by some 
ladies of New York, in token of their hearty sym- 
pathy with its objects and proceedings. 





Japan continues to make rapid strides. A 
fine arts university has just been founded at 
Tokio, and the government has sent to Italy for 
three professors to fill the chairs of architectural 
design, ornamentation, and painting and sculp- 
ture combined. These professors are to be en- 
gaged for five years, and will receive salaries of 
20,000 francs a year. 


In_addition to the five principal buildings on 
the Centennial grounds—the Main Building, Art 
Gallery, Machinery, Horticultural, and Agricul- 
tural buildings—many smaller structures either 
have been or will be erected. Among these are 
the United States Government Building, the 
Women’s Pavilion, a wagon and carriage ex- 
hibition building, Judges’ Pavilion, Centennial 
Photograph Association Building, United States 





Laboratory, Swedish School-house, Pavilion for 
the British Empire, French Restaurant, Vienna 
Bakery and Coffee-house, German Restaurant, 
American Restaurant, New England Log-house 
and Modern Kitchen, Women’s School-house, 
United States Hospital, Shoe and Leather Ex- 
hibition Building, and numerous other struc- 
tures erected by private enterprise, or by some 
one of the States, or by a foreign nation. A 
Centennial National Bank and extensive tele- 
graph offices will be on the grounds. 





Some hundreds of Australian kangaroos have 
been recently sent to the Jardin d’Acclimata- 
tion, in Paris. 





The celebrated painter Meissonnier has been 
named as the president of the Academy of Fine 
Arts in Paris. 





There is a growing interest in the free high- 
school system in Maine. They have been kept 
in about 160 towns of the State during the past 
year. 





The Byron Memorial Fund now reaches—so 
says the Court Journal—the sum of £2500. 





Chilian law makes no distinction of sex, the 
only qualifications required for citizenship being 
the attainment of majority, and the ability to 
read and write. 





A curious phenomenon is often witnessed in 
Virginia City, Nevada, during the winter—the 
snow seems to be falling from a sky blue and 
clear. Sometimes this curious storm continues 
for hours. This mysterious fall of snow. comes 
from the peak of Mount Davidson, which rises 
high above the town on the west. The prevail- 
ing westerly winds catch up the snow from the 
top and sides of the mountain, and sift it down 
over the town. When there comes a heavy gale 
after a recent storm, the sight is grand; snow is 
hurled through the streets in blinding showers, 
and more may be seen in the city than falls 
directly from the clouds during the heaviest 
storm. 





All the waiting-rooms of the principal railway 
stations in Paris are to be lighted by means of 
electricity. By working the “‘ Graham Machine”’ 
with three-horse power, as much light is obtain- 
ed as that given by a hundred gas lamps. The 
electric lantern is placed at a height of ten meters 
from the ground, and sheds a soft, clear light 
over an area of 20,000 square feet. 





A family in Worcester, Massachusetts, having 
exhibited symptoms of being poisoned, a thor- 
ough investigation was made by the family phy- 
sician. The fact was developed that the servant- 
girl had been using hot water from the copper 
boiler for making tea and coffee, and, indeed, for 
all cooking purposes, This boiler had, in proc- 
ess of time, collected impurities from the water 
and particles of copper sufficient to render it 
poisonous. Many cases of sickness may be 
traced to a similar cause. 





The terrible mining disaster at St. Etienne 
does not grow less horrible as new details are 
developed. The exact number of men who 
were in the pit at the time of the explosion is 
not certainly known, bat the man who had 
charge of the lamps reports 226. Two days aft- 
er the disaster, 108 bodies had been recovered ; 
and the funeral of those victims took place on 
February 7 amidst the most heart-rending scenes 
that can be conceived. The whole day was oc- 
cupied with the services, in which an immense 
throng from every class in society participated. 
Large subscriptions have been raised for the 
benefit of the families of the dead miners. 





It is greatly to be regretted that the admirable 
paintings of M. Baudry which decorate the New 
Opera-house in Paris have already suffered con- 
siderably in tone from the effect of the gas and 
the respiration of the audiences. It is asserted 
that these magnificent productions will be en- 
tirely lost in ten years—less time than the tal- 
ented artist employed in their execution. All 
means will, of course, be used to preserve works 
so precious, which mark a distinct era in art. 
The proposal has been made to reproduce them 
in mosaic, as was done in Venice and Rome for 
masterpieces, of which the copy thus executed 
still remains as fresh as ever, after two centuries 
of existence. 





The funeral of Charlotte Cushman, who died 
in Boston of pneumonia on February 18, took 
place on the following Monday. The services 
of*the occasion were remarkably brief and sim- 
ple, the great actress having expressed before 
her death an earnest desire that they should be 
so. The funeral rites were held in King’s Chap- 
el, the oldest of the Boston churches, which 
was thronged with those who loved and respect- 
ed the deceased lady. The floral decorations, of- 
ferings of friends, were remarkably beautiful. 
She was buried in Mount Auburn Cemetery, in 
a charming spot, which she herself selected in 
the latter part of 1874. 

Miss Cushman had been a great sufferer from 
cancer, but recent treatment of the disease had 
apparently benefited her so much that she felt 
that she was really getting well, when a sudden 
cold resulted in fatal pneumonia. In this con- 
nection, and as illustrating her private charac- 
ter, our readers will be interested in an extract 
from a letter written to Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge 
about a week before her death: 


“Dear, I am better; there is no question that I am 
coming through my dreadful slough. The way has 
been long and dark, but at last a ray of sunshine 
brightens every thing, and in spite of the self-pity at 
getting no sleep, I am not the wreck you might im- 
agine from my manner of expressing myself. If you 
could look at me, as I wish from my heart you could, 
for my pleasure, ou would say, ‘She has been pre- 
tending.’....1 believe now that I am going to get 
well! And then—and then—what shall I do to show 
my love and gratitude to the dear God who has raised 
me up from death, and what has been mortal ailment 
before ever since the foundation of the world? What 
way shall I live? What shall I do? Perhaps read 
again, who knows?.... Your portrait of me in your 
letter, dear, is painted with a liberal hand. If I could 
only have been or be all you say, then I should won- 
der at nothing which happens to me. But what would 
affection be worth if it did not make us add our own 
excellence to that of the object beloved ?.... Yon shall 


all. Now 1 am too tired to write more. God bless you. 
“Yours, _ Cuas.orre Cusuman.” - 
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BESIDE A TOMB. 


Francois Pizrre Guittaume Guizot. 
le 4me d’Octobre, 1787; 
Décédé le 12me de Septembre, 1874. 


Je suis la Résurrection et la Vie. 








Like a sweet face all soiled with tears, 
Rain-sodden, the rich valley lies; 
The sky, once blue as children’s eyes, . 
Gray blank—so unlike heaven !—appears. 


And up and down the weary earth 
The wind goes, like a human cry, 
“Why live we, since we all must die? 
What is the use of death or birth?” 


Beside these wooden crosses poor 
The granite tomb stands white and still, 
Emblem of that unconquered will, 

That steadfast spirit, strong to endure, 


That calm pure heart and equal mind, 
Whether blind fortune smiled or frowned. 
And is all hidden under-ground ? 

Is nothing, nothing, left behind ? 


If to the fireside turn we back, 
What find we? Ah, an empty chair; 
A silent presence every where ; 
A bitter, universal lack! 
+ * - o * = 
Do our dead know we love them yet? 
When we stretch out our hands and weep, 
Smile they, as we o’er our child’s sleep, 
Whose cheeks with foolish tears are wet ?— 


Dreams that we know will end with morn. 
Soul well-beloved, is it thus with thee? 
“La Résurrection et la Vie.” 

We die. Is it thou that art new-born? 


Could our dead hear us when we cry— 
Could they across the ocean’s roar; 
They, landed on the further shore, 

Send forth clear answer, “It is L 


“The Resurrection? It is found. 

The life? I live it: in His sight 

Who out of darkness bringeth light, 
And flowers from seed cast in the ground. 


“T have believed, and now I know. 
Believe ye!”—who would not believe ? 
Who would for even a moment grieve 

If we were certain it was so? 


But God Himself this silence deep 
Has made, and His behest be done! 
We trust Him, in or out o’ the sun; 
We love Him, waking or asleep ; 
He must love us, whence all loves flow; 
Our faith He could not falsify ; 
So, when these leave us, glad we cry, 
“Whither thou goest, I will go.” 
—Tus Avrnor or “Joun Harirax, GentiEMan.” 





SNOW-BALLING. 


5 ye beautiful engraving on our double page is 
an admirable reproduction of the best meth- 
od of the master of genre painting in France, 
Edouard Frére. A group of boys have occupied 
a commanding position on the steps of a church, 
from which elevation they are cannonading a par- 
ty of their comrades, less advantageously posted 
in the street belew. The defensive party have 
already begun to give way: two are seen scram- 
bling over the fence, and others are in full re- 
treat ; some are trying to screen themselves from 
the frozen balls, while a handful constitute the 
forlorn hope, and still continue to return the en- 
emy’s fire. The picture is full of spirit, and shows 
a careful study of nature. Every figure has an 
individuality of its own, and is worthy of careful 
attention. 

M. Froére is, in truth, the artist of the people. 
In his pictures one sees the French at home ; and 
if some Vesuvius should bury the land beneath 
an ocean of lava, the archzologists of five centu- 
ries hence could almost reconstruct the nation 
and describe their habits and manners from his 
carefully studied interiors and street scenes. His 
simple pictures, which tell their own story at a 
glance, and appeal to the hearts of the people, 
are immensely popular, and have won for the art- 
ist the enduring love of his countrymen. They 
enjoy almost equal favor on this side of the At- 
lantic, where many of Edouard Frére’s best works 
are to be found in the private collections wherein 
modern French art holds so deservedly high a 
place, and where they may be found side by side 
with those of his contemporaries, Meissonnier, Gé- 
réme, Bonheur, Bouguereau, Cabanel, and Brion. 
Pictures like these, however, that appeal to com- 
mon human sympathies, have no nation, but alike 
touch the hearts of people of every clime ; and it 
is a striking proof of this that when Paris was in- 
vested by the German armies, and the grim war- 
riors entered Frére’s studio, they were so moved 
by his interiors, that called up memories of similar 
scenes in their own father-land, that the Prussian 
monarch gave him permission to pass out of the 
beleaguered city and return to his peaceful coun- 


try home. 

Edouard Frere is still in the full vigor of man- 
hood as well as at the zenith of his fame. He 
‘was born January-10, 1819, and is consequently 
now fifty-seven years old. He became a pupil of 
the celebrated Paul Delaroche at the early age of 
seventeen, and enjoyed the friendship and counsel 
of that great artist, whose style he did not imi- 
tate. His first picture, “ The Little Gourmand,” 
which has since become so widely known, was 
exhibited in 1843. His paintings are numerous, 
for he is industrious and facile, though he works 
with great care. Like Sir Joshua Reynolds, he 
is particularly noted as a painter of children, 
though his heroes are usually picturesque gamins, 
,and not the curled darlings of fortune that, even 
‘in masquerade, were wont to employ the pencil 
of Reynolds, 





AS LONG AS SHE LIVED! 
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CHAPTER XX. 
PETER SCONE CONSIDERS HIMSELF SLIGHTED. 


Tue adjourned inquiry into the death of one 
Adam Halfday, late brother of the order of St. 
Lazarus, took place on the following morning, 
and did not occupy much time or arouse a great 
deal of curiosity. Mabel Westbrook gave her 
evidence calmly, and in a few words related the 
fact of a large sum of money being due to Adam 
Halfday, and of her especial mission from Amer- 
ica to pay it into his hands. He had died from 
excess of joy, and the county newspapers in due 
time made out their sensational paragraphs con- 
cerning it, with more or less exaggeration of the 
details. 

Adam Halfday was buried that afternoon in 
the quiet church-yard of Datchet Bridge, with 
Brian and Dorcas for chief mourners. Mabel 
had desired to be present; but she was far from 
strong yet, the morning’s duties had wearied her 
more than she had bargained for, and she was 
content to sit at the window of her room and 
watch the funeral party pass into the church- 
yard. 

It was & strange funeral in its little way, and 
the villagers and their children marveled at the 
stern face of the grandson, and wondered why 
he looked to right and left of him so much, as if 
expectant of an interruption to the service, or of 
a mourner who might be present somewhere in 
the background, and whom he was anxious to 
discover. He had not shed one tear over the 
coffin of his grandfather that those who watched 
him could perceive. “A rare hard bit of stone 
that man is,” more than one worthy soul at 
Datchet Bridge declared later in the afternoon. 
He had more feeling for the living than the dead, 
for when the excitable Dorcas, who was sobbing 
and wailing as though she had lost all that had 
made life dear to her, pressed to the grave’s verge 
with faltering steps, he drew her arm through his 
for her support. 

There was a third mourner in the church-yard, 
or at least one man who had craved a holiday, 
and come his score of miles to do honor to the 
funeral of old Halfday, and the restless eyes of 
Brian noticed him among the crowd. When the 
funeral was over, this man lingered in the church- 
yard, watched the process of filling in the grave, 
and, being naturally loquacious, told the sexton 
and his man a great deal of Adam’s life and his 
own. He was in the middle of his narrative, 
when Brian Halfday, having seen his sister to 
the inn, returned to the grave-side, touched the 
man’s arm, and drew him reluctantly away. 

“You have had enough of this surely, Peter 
Scone ?” he asked. 

“T always said I would see the last of him. I 
promised myself that I would,” replied Peter, 
shaking his skeleton head to and fro, “and I 
have done it. I left early this morning in Simp- 
son’s pig-cart on purpose to see the end of him.” 

“T have to thank you for coming all this way,” 
said Brian. 

“ He should have been buried in the hospital,” 
said Peter Scone, “and I ought to have had my 
black wand and walked before him, and the broth- 
ers should have followed in good order, and all 
things been straight and proper. Poor Adam 
has been cheated out of a fine funeral for a very 
so-so affair, mind you, Master Brian.” 

“T could not have given him a grand funeral, 
Peter, had I had the inclination.” 

“ Hasn’t he died rich somehow ?” said the old 
man, querulously. ‘ Hasn’t he come into lots of 
money ?” 

“Who told you ?” 

“The people about here.” 

“No one else ?” 

“No one else.” 

“You have not heard any thing of this before 
to-day, or before your arrival here ?” asked Brian, 
still doubtfully. 

“No. Who was to tell me any thing about it ?” 

“ You will know in time.” 

“You might have called and told me yourself, 
Master Brian,” said Peter, in the same aggrieved 
tone of voice. “I was an old servant of your 
grandfather’s. I knew him when he was a young 
man; I knew him when he was rich and proud, 
and hard and hateful; and when he was poor 
and disagreeable—awfully disagreeable.” 

“Do you remember his son—my father ?” 

“T should think I did,” was the answer. “ He 
was a weak ninny, was William—a poor wisp of 
a fellow, whom nobody cared for. Nobody miss- 
ed him but his wife, when he slipped away from 
Penton one fine morning.” 

“ How many years is that ago?” 

“In the winter of 18—, some sixteen years 
since,” Peter answered, promptly. “I mind the 
time well, because he came to my house the night 
before and borrowed three pounds five of me. 
Ah! I had money to lend then. Those who get 
rich by Adam’s death will perhaps remember 
what Bill Halfday owes me.” 

“They shall do so, Peter,” said Brian; “one 
good turn deserves another.” 

“ Just as one bad turn deserves another,” add- 
ed Peter, maliciously. 

“That creed is not taught you at St. Lazarus ?” 
said Brian. 

“Tt is taught me by a many things in this 
world,” sopfied Peter * a0 noddi 4 head 
slowly and emphatically ; “and what St. Lazarus 





teaches me is neither here nor there. The man 
who vexes, wrongs, or slights another must ex- 
pect vexation, wrong, and slight in his turn— 
that’s what I say, Sir.” 

“Then you are too old a man to Say it,” an- 
swered Brian. “Think of it again when you get 
home, Peter, and are at your prayers.” 

“T'll think of it again over a glass of rum and 
water if you like,” said the old man, with a leer 
that would have become Silenus on his face, 

“You can have what you please.” _~ 

“Thank you, Master Brian. It has been a dry 
sort of funeral—not that I have a right to com- 
plain,” he added, coming to a full stop to express 
his final opinions on the subject, “for I was not 
asked to follow Adam. No one asked me—no- 
body thought of me—not even Dorcas, who has 
often hidden in my room out of the way of Adam 
and his crutch, which he did throw about a good 
deal in his tantrums—not even Dorcas Half- 


“ There has been trouble here, Peter ; we have 
hardly had time to think of any thing.” 

“T dare say—I dare say,” said Peter, half in- 
credulously ; “it is not worth speaking about any 
more than I am worth thinking about. I am 
an old man, and past my time altogether. Why 
should any body trouble himself concerning me ?” 

“ Come, Peter, you must not make a grievance 

of this,” said Brian, heartily; “it did not strike 
me that you or any of the brothers would care to 
follow my grandfather to his grave, and I did not 
think that you and he had been particularly good 
friends even.” 
_ “We weren’t good friends,” answered Peter ; 
“he wouldn’t be good friends with any body. But 
as an old servant of his firm—assistant cashier 
was I, Master Brian, before you were born—he 
respected me as much as he respected any body 
at St. Lazarus. And that’s not saying a great 
deal,” he added, after a moment’s further reflec- 
tion on the subject. 

They had passed from the church-yard across 
the road into the inn by this time, and Peter 
Scone made straight for the bar, and gave his or- 
der for rum and water to the landlady. 

“This gentleman will pay,” said Peter; “ hav- 
ing come into property, he will stand treat to-day, 
Mrs. Bennett.” 

“Let him have what he likes,” said Brian to 
the landlady. 

“You'll drink with me?” asked Peter of our 
hero; “you are not too proud to drink with me, 
I hope ?” 

“T am not in the mood for drinking, Peter.” 

“Feel too much in the stirrups, perhaps ?” 

“T am not elated at my fortune,” said Brian; 
“T am tired and dispirited, in fact.” 

“Drink’s good for that kind of complaint, I 
have heard,” replied Peter Scone; “you'll take 
one glass with me, surely ?” 

“No, I can’t drink now,” said Brian, very firmly. 

“ Your good health, then, Mr. Halfday,” said 
Peter, gravely surveying Brian over the rim of 
his glass of rum and water. 

“Thank you.” 

“TI was going to say and ‘long life to you,’ but 
I can’t recommend long life. It’s a mistake and 
a failure,” Peter observed; “it’s a heap more of 
disappointments and slights when a man’s grown 
too weak to bear it—that’s what long life is.” 

He drank his rum and water after propounding 
this new theory, and said, 

“T'll be going back by the carrier, like a mouldy 
parcel, in half an hour or so, And, talking of 
parcels, I'll take mine, Mrs. Bennett, if you'll be 
good enough to give it me, and the flowers too.” 

“ Here they are,” said the landlady, passing over 
the bar a large brown-paper parcel neatly fast- 
ened together, and a bouquet of hot-house flow- 
ers of considerable proportions. 

Brian regarded the articles with some degree 
of astonishment. 

“What are you going to do with them?” he 
asked. 

“T was told to give them into Miss Westbrook’s 
hands, with Mr. Angelo Salmon’s compliments. 
They’re books for her to read, and this,” holding 
up the bouquet, “was cut this morning from the 
Master’s conservatory. It’s a beauty, ain’t it?” 

“Tt is an odd time for a man to send flowers,” 
said Brian, frowning. 

“They are not for you,” replied Peter, quickly ; 
“T am to give them to Miss Westbrook.” 

“The waiter will show you the room. You 
will find Dorcas there also,” said Brian. 

“T shall be glad to shake hands with Dorcas— 
a fine, high-spirited girl she is. I always liked 
her,” was Peter’s comment here. “She wouldn’t 
have been too proud to drink my health, I know,” 
he muttered to himself. 

“You need not stay too long with Miss West- 
brook,” said Brian ; “she is not well to-day.” 

“Oh! Pll take care,” was the querulous reply ; 
“T won’t trouble her too long with my society, 
depend upon it. And yet,” he added, “I could 
talk to her for hours about old times—her father 
and her grandfather—and all I know about them, 
couldn’t 1? That James Westbrook, when he 
got rich, might have thought of me a bit. I was 
a faithful servant to an unlucky house, but no- 
body ever thinks of me.” 

“You'll find Miss Westbrook up stairs,” said 
Brian, moving to the door of the inn, and, looking 
anxiously up and down the road, finally proceed- 
ing at a smart pace, and for half a mile, along 
the highway to Penton. 

Suddenly he turned and walked as quickly back 
to Datchet Bridge. 

“ He has played me false, as I felt he would do 
last night,” he said; “and I may learn of his 
treachery at any moment. If he had not stolen 
away like this! If I could only see him now!” 

At the inn again, and glancing upward, as if 
by instinct, at the window of Miss Westbrook’s 
sitting-room. On the little table in front of the 
window was a vase with Angelo Salmon’s bou- 
quet already installed therein. He could see it 
very clearly from the roadway, and it turned his 





thoughts in another direction with singular ce- 
lerity. 

“That Angelo Salmon’s a big fool,” he mut- 
tered. 





CHAPTER XXI. 
BUSINESS POSTPONED. 


A MAN with a wonderful sense of his own im- 
portance, or a man readily disposed to take af- 
front, was Peter Scone, the senior brother of St. 
Lazarus, for Brian had scarcely delivered himself 
of his uncomplimentary criticism on the unoffend- 
ing Angelo when Peter emerged from the inn 
into the roadway with a very sour expression on 
his withered countenance. 

“Tm going back now—and the sooner the bet- 
ter,” he said to Brian, as he tottered by him. 

“The carrier’s cart is not in sight yet.” 

“T can walk down the road and meet it, I sup- 
pose ?” he snarled forth. 

“Certainly. I will go with you,” said Brian. 

“T don’t want any company,” replied Mr. Scone; 
“talking’s bad for me at my time of life.” 

Brian Halfday took no notice of this hint, but 
walked on by the side of the old man. 

“What has the carrier charged you for this 
journey, Peter ?” he asked. 

“Two-and-sixpence, because I’m a friend.” 

“T don’t like your coming to the funeral at your 
own expense,” said Brian ; “and if you will allow 
me to pay your fare, I shall be obliged.” 

“T am too poor to say no,” Peter answered. 

Brian placed half a crown in the man’s hand, 
which closed upon it, and disposed of it in a side 
pocket in his liberty-coat. 

“Thank you,” said Peter. “ When the family 
comes into its rights,I hope the money I lent 
your father will be paid back, with interest.” 

“T have no doubt it will,” said Brian; “my 
father is in England, and you will see him shortly.” 

“Your father—in England! Now to think of 
that !” 

“It’s not worth thinking about at present,” 
was the answer. 

“Oh, but it is!” cried Peter, “for I don’t see 
my way so clearly to my money now.” 

“Why not ?” asked Brian, earnestly. 

“Your father was not a man to pay any body 
when I knew him,” said Peter. 

“When I was a lad he left Penton. I have 
only a misty recollection of him at that time,” 
said Brian, mournfully; “a faint impression of a 
little kindness and a great deal of neglect stand 
for ‘father’ in those days. What kind of a man 
was he, Peter ?” 

“Well, he was a better temper than the rest 
of you,” said Peter, frankly. “He took ings 
easily, and let things go by him in an easy fash- 
ion, too.” 

“ Careless ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“But honest? A man of some degree of pvin- 
ciple ?” 

“T don’t recollect any principle in him,” an- 
swered Peter; “and I don’t fancy there was a 
great deal of honesty in making off with my three 
pounds five.” 

“That was a loan.” 

“For a few days, he said; but then Bill Half- 
day always was a liar.” 

“T am sorry to hear it,” murmured Brian. 

“Speaking the truth was quite out of your 
father’s line. I dare say he took after Ais father, 
whose waspish tongue is still at last,” he said, 
pointing to the church-yard. “ Ah, well, you are 


a queer family, and none of you too civil. There’s ° 


bad blood in the Halfdays.” 

“Yes, we’re a bad lot,” assented Brian. 

“ And as for that Dorcas,” cried the old man, 

ddenly r bering a recent indignity which 
had been proffered him, “if I ever forgive her, I 
wish I may die!” 

“ Has she said any thing this afternoon to dis- 
turb you ?” inquired Brian. 

“Has she said any thing that is kind, or gen- 
tle, or respectful, do you think? Is it her way?” 

“Sometimes,” replied Brian ; “ not very often.” 

“She told me I was wearying the lady with my 
talk—that I was all talk—and had better be gone. 
That I had made the lady cry speaking of her 
father and grandfather—as if a woman could not 
cry without melting away. She—she actually 
said,” he added, trembling with passion, “ that 
she would take me by the shoulders and put me 
out of the room if I did not go. The like of that 
to me! You hear— ‘ou hear how I have been 
treated—I, who have been jolted to pieces in a 
carrier’s cart coming t> see the last of Adam !” 

“You must not mind Dorcas,” said Brian, 
kindly; “she says more than she means when 
the ill temper is in her--and that is only like hu- 
manity in the lump, Peter. The lady—Miss West- 
brook—is easily fatiguec. She is recovering from 
an illness—a severe shi ck to her system—and 
Dorcas is very careful of her.” 

“So it seems !” 

“What did the lady say ‘o the books and flow- 
ers ?” Brian asked, carelessly. 

“That she was very much obliged to Mr. 
Salmon. They’re the words, I think, but your 
hateful sister has almost put them out of my 
head,” replied Peter, “and that it was very kind 
of him to think of her.” 

“ Ah! yes,” said Brian; “ but perhaps he could 
not help that. Good-day, Peter. A pleasant 
journey back to Penton.” ; 

The carrier’s cart was in sight, and Brian Half- 
day turned and marched rapidly away from it, 
passing into a side lane which led to the Downs, 
up which he ascended to his own cottage quickly 
and persistently. Here he walked to and fro in 
a restless, wild-beast fashion until night-fall, when 
he locked the door again and went down to the 
inn at Datchet Bridge. 

At the inn a message awaited him. Miss 





Westbrook would be glad to see him for a few ~ 


minutes. 
“She should have gone early to rest to-night,” 
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he said. He went up stairs, however, and knock- 
ed at the door, and her soft voice from within 
bade him enter. He passed into the room, and 
found Mabel in the chair where he had left her 
last night. There was a faint but friendly smile 
of welcome for him as he entered. 

“ Where is Dorcas ?” were his first words. 

“She has gone to lie down; she is tired out 
with the excitement of the day.” 

“She is easily excited,” answered Brian. 

“T am unwilling to intrude upon so see grief 
this evening, Mr. Talfday,” Mabe’ “but I 
was uncertain whether your duties 2 Penton 
might not take you to the city before I saw you 

n.” 


“Madam, I have no great grief at my heart,” 
confessed Brian; “no sorrow that weighs me 
down, so far as Adam Halfday is concerned.” 

“Why have you kept away from us all this 
time, then?” asked Mabel, half reproachfully, 
half curiously. 

“T did not think I should be missed; I have 
been to my house on the Downs,” was the reply. 

“You left me last night in suspense,” said 
Mabel, “and before you go away, I wish to speak 
of Dorcas, and of—” 

as Brian raised his hand. 
leave business till to-morrow,” he said, 
candidly ; “I have not the heart for it to-night.” 

“You will hasten away to-morrow morning 
without listening to my arguments,” said Mabel. 

“T think not,” he replied; “I shall not be 
pressed for time.” 

“T have an idea, Mr. Halfday, that you are 
postponing this out of consideration for me,” she 
said; “if so, it is a mistaken kindness, for I am 
well and strong to-night.” 

“T may have more news for you ‘ioceenee:” 

“More news! Not bad news, I trust ?” 

“I am waiting for a message from Penton, 
and I think the morning will bring it to me,” he 
answered, and Mabel was too quick not to read 
the evasion in his words. 

“It is bad news !” she exclaimed. “ Now what 
has happened to cast me into shadow again? Is 
there never lightness or brightness to come to me 
in England ?” 

“T do not say bad news,” replied Brian ; “ but 
it concerns the money in Penton Bank, and—” 

“Oh! the money, the money,” she cried, scorn- 
fully; “why do you strong, hale men think so 
much of money, or lieve its loss or gain to be 
the misery or happiness of life? I was taught 
better than that in my American home.” 

“T hope so,” answered Brian. 

“T do not want it back. I should be glad if 
you would never say a word concerning it again,” 
she said. “There can be no friendship between 
us while this money question is forever rising to 
the surface.” 

“Yes; we quarrel about that,” was the slow 

1 


y. 

“Tf it were lost to-morrow it would not give 
me one minute’s concern, save for yourselves.” 

“For Dorcas and me?” he inquired. 

“ Yes.” 

“TI do not see— But there! there! this is 
business, after all, and I would get away from it,” 
said Brian. 

“ Now please do not begin to walk up and down 
the room, Mr. Halfday,” said Mabel, entreatingly ; 
“ you have no idea how it fidgets me.” 

“T beg your pardon,” Brian replied. He had 
reached the window by this time, and was facing 
Angelo Salmon’s big bouquet in the vase upon the 

fe. He scowled at it as he came to a full stop. 

“Young Salmon must have fancied you were 
going to the opera to-night,” he said, suddenly. 

“ Are you fond of flowers ?” was Mabel’s quiet 


response 
“In their seasons and in proper places,” he 
lied. 


mee They add sweetness and beauty to a lady’s 
bondoir at all times.” 

“Do you call this three-cornered room a bou- 
doir ?” said Brian, disparagingly. 

“Scarcely; but it was the best refuge that 
could be found for me at Datchet Bridge. I 
shall always remember it gratefully.” 

“ May I ask the reason ?” 

“T have met much kindness in this part of 
Pentonshire, and I have made friends, I hope.” 

“Tf you are charitable enough to consider me 
a friend, Miss Westbrook, I will ask you to re- 
serve rally judgment till the morrow,” said Brian, 
mournfu 

“Oh! that dreadful morrow— which never 
comes, however. What next?” 

“ You will distrust us Halfdays again ; and it 
is natural that you should,” said Brian; “ you do 
not know how you will despise us all presently.” 

“You are in a morbid frame of mind to-day, 
and that is natural,also. You have lost a—” 

“ Relation,” said Brian, interrupting her ; “ but 
I have said already I do not mourn for him. 
Had he been a better man, a kinder or an hon- 
ester one, I might have grieved bitterly.” 

“You are of an unforgiving disposition.” 

“T don’t know,” he replied; “people say so, I 
believe. I am hard enough.” 

He recommenced his perambulations, and Ma- 
bel said, 

“You are anxious to be gone, I perceive. I 
will not detain you further if there is no chance 
of talking of ‘ business’ to-night.” 

“T am in an unsettled mood—restless and sav- 
age and discontented. I own it,” cried Brian. 

“But you will not tell me the reason? You 
keep me in a suspense which will rob me of my 
sleep,” said Mabel. 

“No, no; don’t say that,” said Brian, very so- 
licitoualy now; “there is nothing to distract you. 
It’s only the money, after all—and you don’t care 
for money ?” 

“Not a bit,” was the frank confession. 

“And I am thinking the worst of some one 
whom I may be suspecting unjustly,” he continued. 

“ Dorcas?” 

“ No.” 





“Mr. Angelo Salmon ?” 
“Confound Angelo Salmon !” cried Brian, irri- 
tably; “what put that milksop into your thoughts 
in?” 


“Mr. Halfday !” exclaimed our heroine. 

“3 | say apologize—I am very rude 
pt sam bt orget I am in the presence of a lady,” 

stammered Brian. “I am totally unused to la- 
dies’ society; I am a bear—let me go away to 
my den on the hills.” 

“Yes, you are seriously disturbed to-night, 
said Mabel, thoughtfully regarding him, “and it 
ee oe See 
Halfday. You are unwell?” ‘ 

“T never was better in my life,” he answered ; 
“but I have offended you by my hat 5 all 

“Not at all,” said Mabel, “for I think I under- 
stand 

“T had no right to speak slightingly of Mr. 
Salmon; I forgot myself. He is a friend of 
yours,” said Brian, “and a genuine, simple-heart- 
ed fellow, I have every reason to believe. There, 
is that the amende Miss Westbrook ?” 

Mabel smiled assent. 

“Then I will go home before I commit myself 
further by eying something absurd and unneces- 
sary. Good-night.” 

Good-night, Mr. Halfday. You do not wish 
to see your sister ?” 

“She is asleep, I think you told me?” 

“ Yes.” 

“T will not disturb her,” he said. “Neither 
will you let any one else disturb her, Miss West- 
brook, I am sure.” 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“Some one might ask to see her,” said Brian, 
musingly; “it is not unlikely.” 

a Lg some one of whom you have spoken ?” 

“ es.” 

“She is not fit to see any one to-night,” said 
Mabel ; “ she has been completely borne down by 
her grief.” 

Fes, ” said Brian; “I did not give her credit 
for hashes so much affection for the old man. 
Good-night again.” 

“ Good-night,” she repeated. “Have you any 
books at your house on the Downs ?” 

“Not any. Why do you ask?” 

“You may be indisposed to sleep, and some of 
these volumes—” 

“May assist me,” he concluded for her, and 
with one of his rare smiles flickering over his face. 

He walked to the open packet of books which 
Mr. Salmon had sent that day by the carrier and 
Peter Scone, stooped, read the titles on the backs, 
and said, contemptuously, 

“Trumpery novels and weak-minded verse. 
No, thank you.” 

“Here is a volume of the Reverend Gregory 
Salmon’s sermons,” said Mabel, dryly; “ you will 
find that more solid reading.” 

“Tl take that,” said Brian, seizing the book ; 
“it will be solid enough for any mortal man, I 
have no doubt. It never struck me that Grego- 
ry Salmon had an original idea in his head, and 
here’s a whole book full of ideas !” 

“You do not like the Master of St. Lazarus ?” 

“He is a—” Brian paused, his knit brow re- 
laxed, and his eyes became full of a new softness. 
“He is a friend of yours, Miss Westbrook, and I 
have not a word to say against him. For the 
third time, -night.” 

He bowed and left the room. 

“That is a very singular young man,” mused 
Mabel, after he had withdrawn; “and he will 
take a long time to understand.” 





CHAPTER XXII. 
THE LETTER FROM PENTON. 


Ar eight o’clock the following morning Brian 
had left his home, and was at the post-office at 
Datchet Bridge, a little shop which combined 
with the postal duties of her Majesty’s govern- 
ment the sale of groceries, tobacco, and haber- 
dashery to the natives of the district. Letters 
for the tenant of the house on the Downs had 
always to be called for at the post-office, it being 
no man’s mission at eighteen shillings a week 
to carry letters to the out-of-the-way habitation 
perched among the hills. 

The morning’s mail had arrived, and there were 
letters awaiting Brian Halfday, as he had antic- 
ipated. The postmaster passed them over the 
counter with a “ good-morning, Mr. Halfday,” to 
which Brian took no heed in his eagerness to 
receive news from his native city. He snatched 
at them unceremoniously, and walked to the door 
of the shop, on the threshold of which he came 
to a full stop. 

There were half a dozen letters for him, five 
appertaining to business at the museum, and the 
sixth inclosed in a long blue envelope, which he 
tore open eagerly. His was certainly a face dark 
with displeasure as he read from beginning to 
end the epistle for which he seemed to have been 
waiting. When he had finished the perusal of 
it, he turned to the first page and read it careful- 
ly through for a second time, the furrows deep- 
ening in his forehead, and the thick black eye- 
brows drooping ominously over the eyes. 

“Tt was to be expected of him,” he said, as he 
folded the letter, and became aware that a gen- 
tleman was facing him on the grass-grown path, 
and waiting politely for his leisure. 

“ Good-morning, Mr. Halfday. I am very glad 
to meet you,” said Angelo Salmon. 

Angelo was neatly, even trimly, dressed, with a 
flower in his button-hole, and four inches of spot- 
less shirt cuff displayed beyond the wrists of his 
coat. He wore patent boots, and straps to his 
trowsers, and had evidently paid considerable at- 
tention to his general “ get up” that morning. A 
beau of Bond Street could have scarcely looked 
more than this dandy of Datchet 


Brid 
« Good: morning,” said Brian, gruffly. 
“T thought I would not interru 


you while 
you were reading your letters, Mr. 


day,” An- 





gelo continued ; “ but, upon my word, I am very 
to meet you, as I have said before. 

“ Have you any business with me this morning ?” 

“Not any. But I thought you could tell me 
how Miss Westbrook is to-day, how she got over 
all the excitement of yesterday, and then, you see, 
I need not trouble her for an hour or two longer.” 

“T see,” said Brian, as he put the letter in his 
breast pocket, and buttoned his black coat care- 
fully over his chest. 

“T never remember suffering so intensely as I 
did yesterday,” Angelo Salmon went on; « sick 
headache, and a pain in the chest all day. » 

¢ You's re bilious,” Brian remarked. 

“Oh dear no, Mr. Halfday, it was pure anxiety 
concerning that young lady whom I have the hon- 
or to call my friend,” said Angelo. “She had 
taken so strong an interest in your grandfather, 
and his death was so terrible a shock, and then 
this inquest, and she so weak. They might have 

tponed the inquest six or eight months, don’t 
you think? and given Miss Westbrook time to 
come round, and take change of air, and so forth. 
There was no occasion for hurry.” 

“Did you arrive here this morning?” asked 
Brian, abruptly. 

“No; late last night. I came disguised, lest any 
one should recognize me and tell her I was in the 
village.” 

“ And give her another terrible shock—yes,” 
said Brian. 

“T had promised to keep away till the inquest 
was completed. I had given my evidence some 
days since, but I could not rest a moment after 
four o’clock yesterday afternoon, so I came here,” 
said Angelo. “I called on the landlady of the 
inn last night, and she told me Miss Westbrook 
had seen you after the funeral, which I hope you 
enjoyed—I mean, which I hope went off very 
well—that is, without any thing particularly af- 
flicting, you understand.” 

“Tt went off very well, thank you,” answered 
Brian, dryly. ‘“ Which way are you going ?” 

“T am age! toward the green, I think,” re- 
plied Angelo, with hesitation, and as if doubtful 
of his re ng steps. 

“T am going in the other direction,” said Bri- 
an, very decisively. 

“ Indeed,” said Angelo, with a little start, and 
his face flushing very red. “Ah! I am afraid 
I’m in the way, and so soon after your bereave- 
ment too.” 

“Yes,” muttered Brian, “ you are too soon.” 

“But you have not told me how Miss West- 
brook is.” 

“ Getting strong rapidly.” 

“Thank Heaven!” exclaimed Angelo. “I am 
really much obliged to you, too, Mr. Halfday, for 
this good news.” 

“Why it should be good news to you in par- 
ticular, I scarcely comprehend,” asked Brian, 
sharply, “unless you have a greater right to 
thank Heaven for her better health than any 
body else ?” 

“No, Sir; no greater right,” said Angelo. “I 
trust that there is nothing in my manner which 
has suggested that I have. I would not for the 
world have such a question asked of me again,” 
he added, with less confusion and more dignity. 

“Upon second consideration, Mr. Salmon, I am 
sure I had no right to ask it,” said Brian, more 
Wray “but your manner was peculiar, and I— 

3 1 am in one of my worst tempers this morn- 


ey am sorry to hear it. Your manner also 
struck me as peculiar, if I may be allowed to say 
so,” said Mr. Salmon, “ for when I saw you here, 
a few days ago, it suggested itself to me—almost 
suddenly, as it were—that I should like to know 
more of you.” 

“You are very kind,” said Brian, becoming 
grave again. 

“T mean to see you more often, or rather to 
see if I could gain upon you by degrees, and be- 
come almost your friend. You would be sur- 
prised to hear I have not a friend in the world 
out of my own family.” 

“ Indeed.” 

“People do not take to me very readily,” add- 
ed Angelo, sadly, “or I do not take readily to 
other people. I hardly know which.” 

“Friends will play you false or borrow your 
money; you are better without them,” was Bri- 
an’s misanthropic advice. 

“Have you not any friends ?” inquired Angelo. 

“T find my friends in my books, and they nev- 
er betray me.” 

“Yes; but apart from books—” 

“ Apart from books, I have no friends.” 

“She said so.” 

“Who said so?” asked Brian, turning sudden- 
ly upon his companion ; “ ~ '\o has dared to speak 
of me as friendless? Dorcas?” 

“Miss Westbrook and I were speaking of you 
a few days since, that is all,” replied Angelo; 
“and Miss Westbrook certainly said that you ap- 
peared to her to be a desolate young man.” 

“Tt’s an odd word—desolate!” said our hero, 
thoughtfully ; “ but it is pretty close to the truth.” 

“T happened to allude to myself in some way ; 
I scarcely remember in what way now,” Angelo 
continued; “but I know Miss Westbrook said 
that she thought I should be the better for a 
male friend who was strong-minded and manly 
and fearless, and all that.” 

“ And she recommended me ?” 

“Or some one like you,” replied Angelo; “I 
know she mentioned you as a firm, self-reliant 
man.” 

“She compliments me,” 
thoughtfully than ever. 

“Tt is at my expense a little,” added Angelo, 
with a feeble little laugh ; “ but I don’t mind that. 
I know I’m more like a great girl than a man; 
they think so at home, I fancy. But chambers 
in town and a America have done me 
a great deal of good lately. I seem to know the 
world now.” 

“Tt is a bitter knowledge very often,” replied 


said Brian, more 





Brian, “and I would not follow it too closely in 
your place. As for friends—they will be no 

to you. As for myself, Iam of a different sphere, 
and unfit for you.’ 

“TI do not quite understand.” 

“T have not time to explain,” answered Brian. 

“T am detaining you,” said Angelo, very quick. 
ly; “ probably I shall see you again before I drive 
Miss W estbrook to Penton.” 

“Oh! does she leave to-day ?” 

“T don’t know. I am going to ask her if she 
feels well enough to undertake the journey,” said 
Angelo. “My father and mother and myself don’t 
like the idea of her remaining in this place.” 

“Will she return to the hospital as your 
guest ?” 

“T hope she will—for a few days at least.” 

“T shall see you again, I dare say,” said Brian. 
“ Good-morning.” 

Angelo re-echoed his “ good-morning” as Brian 
walked away from him. He went slowly and in 
a purposeless way toward the village green, while 
the curator dashed on at almost a headlong pace 
toward the church-yard. 

“That man is softening,” muttered Brian, as 
he strode on. “Heaven and earth, what a friend 
to recommend to me! If Miss Westbrook had 
been in better spirits, I should have thought she 
had been jesting with us both.” 

He turned into the church-yard, and then 
stopped suddenly, with his hand upon the wick- 
et gate. Mabel Westbrook was there; she was 
standing by the new grave wherein all that re- 
mained of Adam Halfday was buried. 

“Tt is as well there—perhaps it is better there 
—that she should hear the news,” Brian said, as 
he went toward her. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





HOUSE TOILETTE. 


+ See illustration on page 188, 

HIS rich toilette for the house is of ruby vel- 
vet and faille, with trimmings of pearl gray 
satin. The velvet skirt has a faille flounce, over 
which falls a velvet slashed garniture piped with 
pearl gray satin. The Louis XIV. body is of bro- 
caded pearl satin, with raised ruby velvet flounces. 
It has a short basque behind, opens in front over 
a double vest, and descends to the foot of the 
skirt on each side. The vests are of velvet and of 
faille, each piped with satin. The front breadth 
of the velvet skirt is bordered with a pleated 
flounce. Triple scarfs of ruby faille lined with 
pearl satin are placed diagonally across the back 
of the skirt. Brocaded satin sleeves, with triple 
cuffs of velvet lined with satin. Creamy white 
China crape and cashmere lace form the chemi- 
sette and under-sleeves. Catogan braided loops 

of hair, with amber comb. 





PINK FAILLE BALL TOILETTE. 


See illustration on page 188. 
HE skirt of this dress is trimmed with a deep 
side-pleated ruffle of pink faille, headed with 
white lace and a ruche of pink silk laid in dou- 
ble box-pleats. The over-skirt is arranged of a 
straight piece of material, with scarfs crossing 
each other in the back, and is trimmed with lace 
and sprays of jasmine with gray glittering foliage. 
The waist, with pleats @ Ja vierge, is laced in the 
back. The trimming consists of pink silk ruches 
laid in double box- pleats, white lace, and sprays 
and clusters of jasmine with gray foliage. Simi- 
lar flowers in the hair. 





BRUSSELS POINT. 

RUSSELS point, appliqué upon the vrai ré- 

seau, is rarely made ; and when it is made, no 
doubt the confusion of various human brains and 
destruction of human eyesight may be joined on 
to the leagues and leagues of delicate thread that 
have to be used, in calculating its expenses. The 
flowers are worked separately on the pillow, and 
are generally of a florid and unsatisfactory char- 
acter, with no true invention in them; but while 
this is being done, other work-women fabricate 
with the needle the small f xe net-work of the ré- 
seau upon which these flowers have to be mount- 
ed. How brains or eyes c-~ survive the great 
flat of this minute, monotono~s labor, millions on 
millions of tiny meshes, regular as a honey-comb, 
and small as pin points, it seems impossible to 
say. When both are complete, the pattern is 
placed upon this ground, which is as costly as it- 
self, and sewed down with invisible minuteness ; 
and then the little open points in the centre of 
the flowers are worked with the needle in dainty 
stitches traditional from the earlier ages. Thus 
this last product of the art of lace-making is a 
combination of the two kinds into which lace al- 
most from its beginning has been divided—the 
work of the needle and the work of the bobbins. 
Strangely enough, it is the monotonous flat of the 
groundwork which has fallen now to the hand- 
worker, and the only portion of the work with 
which art could have any thing to do is left to 
the semi-mechanical creation of the pillow. Per- 
haps it is just as well in the present age that the 
portion which is left to human intelligence should 
be precisely that which requires none, and to 
which the regularity and exactitude of a machine 
would be more congenial; but it would be diffi- 
cult to imagine our chatelaine and her maidens 
getting any diversion for their dull lives out of 
the réseau. They would no doubt have jumped 
out of the narrow windows, even if the moat had 
been frozen, and made an end of the Penelope 
web that way. But their brides and their picots, 
their fairy architecture of arch and circle built 
into the air, with strenuous sweep of bold outline 
and solid filling up, kept them alive. Fortunately 
the Flemish women of the réseau are not shut up in 
medizval castles, but have their life distinct from 


| their trade, and more entertaining, let us hope. 
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PINK FAILLE BALL TOILETTE.—{See Pace 187.] 
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Tulle Opera Hood. 


Tus hood is made of figured white tulle, 
and is trimmed with white lace, bows of dark 
red gros grain ribbon, and white flowers. 






















Crépe de Chine Cravat Bow. 
Tus cravat bow is made of red crépe de 
Chine arranged on a Swiss muslin foundation, 
and is trimmed with Bruges lace two inches 
and a half wide, a bunch of white violets, 
rose-buds, and leaves, 


Gros Grain Cravat Bow. 

Tus crayat bow consists of a loop and 
ends of pink gros grain fringed out on the 
under edge, and arranged on a stiff lace foun- 
dation. ‘A folded knot of gros grain covers 
the seam made by setting on the loop and 
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Fig. 1.—Moyen-Acze Gauze Ficuv.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 2.] 
ends. The bow is finished with coarse pink silk cord 
and tassels, as shown by the illustration. 


Moyen-aige Gauze Fichu, Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tuis fichu of cream-colored moyen-Age gauze is trimmed 
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rufis a quarter of a yard deep in Eliza- 
beth’s time. 

Philip Stubbs, in Anatomie of Abuses, 
printed in 1583, gives an amusing ac- 
count of the English ruff: “They have 
great and monsterous ruffes either of 
cambrike, holland, lawne, or els of soe 
other the finest cloth that can be got 
for money, whereof some be a quarter 
of a yarde deepe, yea, some more, very 
few lesse, so that they stande a full 
quarter of a yarde from their necks, 
hanging over their shoulder points in- 
steade of aveile. Beyond all that they 
have a farther fetche, nothyng inferiour 
to the rest, as namely three or four de- 
grees of minor ruffes, placed gradatim 
one beneath the other and all under the 
maister devil ruffe, each of them every 
way pleated and crested full curiously, 
got wot. Then, last of all, they are 
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either clogged with gold, silver, or silk lace of stately price, 
wrought over with needleworke, spekeled and sparkeled 
here and there with the sunne, moone, and starres, and 


with lace of the same color two inches and seven-eighths = many other antiques strange to behold. Some are wrought 
wide, crimped pink silk fringe, and a pink feather bor- with open worke downe to the midst of the ruffe and fur- 
der. The neck of the fichu is finished with a side-pleated Tutte Orzra Hoop. ther, some with close worke, some with purled lace so 
crépe lisse ruche. closed, and other gewgaws, so fastened, as the ruffe is 
Ladies’ House Dresses. | the leest parte of itself. Sometimes they are pinned upp to their ears, sometimes they are suf- 

fered to hange over their shoulders like windmill sailes fluttering in the winde.” 
Fig. 1.—Gros Grain anp Vicoone Dress. The skirt of black gros grain is trimmed with a pleat- This was the closed-up ruff, or “fraise,”’ as the French called it, resembling a millstone with a 


ed flounce of the material headed by a fold. 


The over-skirt and waist are of light and dark gray | head thrust through, and an awkward ariicle of wear it must have been. Eating and drinking in 


striped vigogne. The over-skirt is trimmed with a fold of gros grain, and the pouf in the back and | the ruff were well-nigh impossible, unless the expedient of Reine Margot was adopted, to eat with a 


the sleeves are also of gros grain, 


spoon two-feet in length. It 





Leather pocket, and linen collar [~ " nnn Mint Tuan nant mun THT TET i 
and cuffs. . H\ | WVHA it 

Fig. 2.—Der Bigs Dress. This 
dress consists of a skirt, over- 
skirt, and waist, and is made of 
plain gray de bége. The trim- 
ming consists of folds of gray 
plaid de bége and gray buttons, 
Collar and: cuffs of linen, and 
crépe de Chine cravat, 








RUFFS. 

O our fair readers know what 
purpose the Spanish -ruff 
had.to serve at the outset? To 
conceal the yellow throat of the 
Queen of Navarre, and to hide a 
scar on Henry II.’s neck! Books 
have been written about the ruff, 
anathemas hurled at its wearers 
—yes, even murders committed 
with its aid, if contemporary scan- 
dal-mongers are to be believed. 
Have not Catherine of Medicis’s 
detractors accused her openly 
that she poisoned Queen Jeanne 
of Navarre by a perfumed ruff, 
and persttaded the Duke of Alen- 
gon to get rid of: his brother Hen- 
ry by having him scratched with 

a poisoned ruff pin ? 

There were Spanish ruffs and 
Medicis ruffs; single, double, 
triple piled; and dedalian ruffs 
of cambric; ruffs of lawn, fluted 
and straight, embroidered and 
edged with gold, silver, pearls, 
and precious stones ; ruffs of cut- 
work, ruffs of bone, lace, ete. 
The Spanish ruff came first to 
England under Henry VII, and 
was made’ of cambric, lawn, or 
simple linen, a fluted ring of mod- 
erate dimensions encircling the 
neck, and worn by men and wom- 
en, high and low. 
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“Every peasant hath his stately 
bandes, and 
Monstrous ruffes, how costly so- 
ever they be.” 
The size gradually increased ; one 
ring was piled on the other, cost- 
ly insertions and edgings of Reti- 
cella and Flemish lace introduced. 
French and English courtiers vied 
with each other who should wear 
the largest ruff. <A third of an 
ell was its depth under Cathe- z : : , ; ’ 
rine of Medicis and Henry IIL. ; Fig. 1.—Gros Graiy anp Vicoane Dress. Fig. 2.—Dz Bice Dress. 
but in England they wore their LADIES’ HOUSE DRESSES. 
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took twenty-five yards of lace to 
edge the monster ruff, and lengths 
innumerable to form the three 
piles. The latter were supported 
by wires and starch. 

To be able to starch a ruff and 
flute the same with “poking 
sticks” was considered as a high- 
ly desirable accomplishment, and 
formed a lucrative employment 
for cunning foreigners. In 1564 
Mistress Dingham van der Plasse, 
a Fleming, came to London with 
her husband, and followed the 
profession of a starcher of ruffs. 
She was the first who publicly 
taught the art of starching, her 
price being four or five pounds 
for each scholar, and twenty 
shillings in addition for teach- 
ing them how to seethe or boil 
the starch. 

In rare instances the ruff was 
turned straight down under the 
chin, rising behind, and the top 
pile bent forward to form a cap, 
as can be seen in the portrait of 
Lady Bacon, wife of Sir Nathaniel 
Bacon. The most becoming va- 
riety, however, was the Medicis 
ruff worn with a square-cut body 
open in front, towering behind 
like a huge stand-up collar. 
There is a famous portrait of 
Mary of Medicis in the Florence 
Gallery, painted by Scipione Pul. 
zone, which shows the Medicis 
ruff to perfection. Beautiful 
Mary had no yellow throat to 
hide, so she shows her bust rath- 
er freely, and contrasts her raven 
hair against bats’ wings of the 
finest Reticella, admirably copied 
by the Vandyck of the Roman 
school. Nearer home all manner 
of ruffs can be studied in Hon- 
thorst’s picture of George Vill- 
iers, Duke of Buckingham’s fam- 
ily, at Hampton Court. But even 
the glory of the ruff came to an 
end, and was discarded at the 
French court for the turn-down 
collar toward the end of the six- 
teenth century. In England they 
elung to the ruff some twenty- 
five years longer. Whether the 
execution of Mrs. Turner, the no- 
torious yellow starcher, who was 
hung at Tyburn, 1575, with a ruff 
on, had any thing to do with the 
ultimate downfall of this fash- 
ion, is at least doubtful. 
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ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Daveurrr.—If the crape veil hurts your eyes, get 
gray grenadine for a face veil, and let the black veil 
hang on the side or behind. 

B. V. M.—White stockings are prettiest with babies’ 
first short clothes. For your boy baby of six months 
get a lace turban. 

Mus. 8. G. 8.—The sash on the princesse polonaise 
may be of the same material as the polonaise, or else 
of silk. 

Mas. J. M. M.—Let your boy of four years wear kilt 
ekirts and jackets for another year. Can you not alter 
your grenadine polonaise by making a Marguerite 
back to it by cut paper pattern illustrated in Bazar 
No. 48, Vol. VIII? Make a silk sash and pleatings for 
it. Make your black silk with a Blouse Basque and 
Boiteuse Over-Skirt by cut paper pattern illustrated 
in Bazar No. 10, Vol. X.—To remove freckles coneult 
the Ugly Girl Papers. 

Mrs. H. £. N.—Get plain or else striped brown cash- 
mere to go with your brown diagonal wool. Trim the 
lower skirt with the material of the upper skirt, and 
vice versa. 

M. A. B.—Make your black brilliantine with a long 
Square over-skirt and a blouse basque. Instead of 
pleatings, use wide Titan braid for trimming. A sin- 
gle box-pleated flounce, wide, deep, and full, should 
trim the lower skirt. This is the best and at the same 
time the simplest and most serviceable style for alpaca 
dresses. 

G. B, 8.—We know of no book containing illustra- 
tions of Mrs. Jarley’s wax-works. It is an admirable 
feature of this popular performance that it can be 
varied indefinitely by the wit and inventive powers of 
the actors. 

East Sr. Lovist.—Not having the collection you 
mention at hand, we can not suggest any songs that 
are not found in it, and can only say that any of the 
old ballads sung by our grandmothers will be suitable 
for a Centennial entertainment. The old Scotch and 
Irish ballads are particularly attractive, as are also 
many of the English ones. 

Martiz M.—Directions for gold and silver embroid- 
ery are given in Bazar No. 29, Vol. II. ; the point Russe 
stitch is described in No. 40, Vol. II, and satin, half- 
polka, and knotted stitch in No. 27, Vol. IL 

A. R.—Bazar Nos. 27 and 40, Vol. IL, contain de- 
acriptions of the different stitches used in embroidery 
and tapestry work. 

“Hawtuorne.”—The rug you refer to is probably 
that published in Bazar No. 49, Vol. VI.—The articles 
on “‘Cheapness, Comfort, and Luxury,” which were 
published last y2ar, appeared in Nos. 5, 12, 18, 21, 33, 
and 49, Vol. VIII. 

Hannan W. 8.—Of course you should respond to a 
memorial card by a letter of condolence and sympathy, 
addressed to the nearest relative of the deceased, or to 
the one with whom you are best acquainted, as circum- 
stances may dictate. 

Krrry.—The Bazar has published from time to time 
engravings of the handsomest designs for ladies’ un- 
der-clothing. You will also find hints on such subjects 
in late numbers of the New York Fashions of the Ba- 
zar. Young ladies are wearing long full Catogan 
braids or loops hanging low behind. 

Lyn.—The best design for your black silk suit that 
is to be worn in the house and street alike is that illus- 
trated in Bazar No. 10, Vol. IX., of which a cut paper 
pattern is now ready. 

Lorrie L.—Your suggestions about the dreas to rep- 
resent Winter are excellent. 

Mrs. J. N. B.—The whole set of patterns in the Girls’ 
Wardrobe is sold for 25 cents—not each pattern sep- 
arately. 

R. R.—For all information about the care of the 
skin, hands, hair, etc., we refer our readers to a book 
called the Ugly Girl Papers, which is sent, post-paid, 
from this office on receipt of $1, 

E.izasrra.—Certainly a mother speaks of her daugh- 
ter as “‘ Miss Mary” or “‘ Miss Sarah” when mentioning 
her to the servants, and servants are “xpected to ad- 
dress the young ladies as “‘ Miss Mary” when speaking 
to them. 

Be.ie.—Get darker gray silk for sleeves and lower 
skirt of your suit, and use that you now have for a 
blouse basque and Boiteuse over-skirt. 

Mas. H. L. W.—Your old black silk and your grena- 
dine can be very easily combined by making a lower 
skirt of the silk, and trimming it with alternate box- 
pleated flounces of ailk and of grenadine. Then make 
a long plain La Boiteuse over-skirt of the grenadine, 
with merely a hem on the edge. The blouse basque 
should be of silk covered plainly with grenadine, and 
the blouse piece in front should be of the grenadine. 

Moruxe,—The number of sets of clothing in an in- 
fant’s wardrobe depends.on the amount of money the 
mother can spend. It is possible to keep the child 
cleanly with only half a dozen of each article of dress, 
but it is far more convenient to have ten or twelve 
pieces of each different kind. 

Oaxk.ianp.—Guipure lace is not as fashionable trim- 
ming for black cashmere as wool braid, fringe, or silk 
pleatings. Put one wide row of braid above the hem 
on the upper skirt. Have a ten-inch bias silk flounce 
in double box-pleats on the lower skirt. The box- 
pleat is about an inch wide. Wood-color is yellowish- 
brown, like oak. 

E. J. anv C.—Get a gray or brown cashmere and silk 
for a young bride’s traveling dress to be worn in April. 
Cashmere is not too old for a bride, as little girls now 
wear it in these sober colors. Pongee would be of 
too light quality for April wear in this climate. 

A. M. H.—Charles Dickens and Wilkie Callins were 
the joint authors of No Thoroughfare. 

F. H. D. anp Orners.—We have not room in this 
column to give renderings of knotty passages of Dante 
and other foreign poets. There are excellent transla- 
tions published, and we must refer you to these. 

R. R. L.—We do not contemplate giving new cut 
paper patterns for boys’ clothing at present. Those 
already published comprise the garments in vogue. 
Use cut paper patterns illustrated in Bazar No. 12, Vol. 
TX., for your print and cambric dresses. The New 
York Fashions in that number will tell you all about 
the ruffles. Have a plain blouse basque and a deep 
round over-skirt for your black silk dress, 

Horrrnse.—All the hints we can furnish about spring 
Greases are found in the New York Fashions of this 
number of the Bazar. Fifteen yards of narrow silk like 
your sample will not make an entire dress. You will 
need some plain colored silk to combine with it. 

Geeaman Stupent.—Make the basque of your plain 
black silk by the Blouse Basque pattern illustrated in 
Bazar No. 10, Vol. 1X. For the over-skirt use the deep 
round over-skirt pattern illustrated in the present num- 
ber of the Bazar. Have a bias box-pleated flounce ten 
inches deep, and do not flatten the pleats by pressing. 
Use your drap d’été mantle as it now is, or else get heavy 
black silk or Sicilienne and make a long loose sacque 
trimmed with piping or else box-pleating. 





Dr. Prerce’s Pleasant Purgative Peliets are 
so compounded from concentrated principles, 
extracted from roots and herbs, as to combine 
in each small granule, scarcely larger than a 
mustard seed, as much cathartic power as is con- 
tained in any larger pills for sale in drug-stores. 
They are not only pleasant to take, but their 
operation is easy—unattended with any griping 
pain. They operate without producing any con- 
stitutional disturbance. Unlike other cathartics, 
they do not render the bowels costive after oper- 
ation, but, on the contrary, they establish a per- 
manently healthy action. Being entirely veg- 
etable, no particular care is required while using 
them. 

$500 Reward is offered by the Proprietor to 
any one who will detect in these Pellets any 
calomel or other form of mercury, mineral poi- 
son, or injurious drug. 

T hey are sold by Druggists.—[Com.] 








A Ustversat Remepy.—‘‘ Brown's Bron- 
chial Troches” for Coughs, Colds, and Bronchial 
Affections, stand first in public favor and confi- 
dence ; this result has been acquired by a test 
of many years.—[Com.] 








Tue ‘‘New Automatic” silent sewing-ma- 
chine of the Wittcox & Grpss 8S. M. Co. com- 
pletely revolutionizes machine sewing. Gold Med- 
al of American Institute, 1875. Home Office, 
658 Broadway, New York.—{ Com. ] 





a Srrone’s Remedial Insti ~k =~ ie aed 
N. Y., has Turkish. em ag Sal phat, Hyaropath 
Electro-Thermal Baths. nd other faci 


for the cure of Nervous, tose _neahog and Chronic Dis. 
eases. For full particulars send for circular.—{Com.) 





Buunetr’s Cocoang is the best and cheapest hair 
dressing in the worid.—[{Com.] 











Corvine Wurrt.—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Co pring Wheel patierns may be traneferred 
from the Sa upp jlement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting pa ae of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers > Tegner ; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 ce: 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


(ONSUMPTION, Weak Lungs alam rome | 
psia, General Debility, Mental and 
Nervous Exhaustio on, Ps tren pth, Flesh,and Appe- 
tite, and all diseases arising from of the oe 
oan ~ A: radically cured by. ‘WI CHESTER 
PHOSPHITE OF LIME AND SODA. 
lished 1858. Prices $1 and $2 per bottle. Prepared 
only by WINCHESTER cs Chemists, 
36 John St, New Work. Sold by Druggists. 
ATENT KNIFE - PLAITING MA- 
CHIN 8 sizes, $8 apiece. Will as 
Crape, and all kinds of Dress Goods. id at 110 
South 11th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. M. F. SALLADE. 


DR. WARNER’S SANITARY CORSET, 


With Skirt Supporter and 
Self-Adjusting Pads, 
Secures Health and Comfort of Body, 
with Grace and Beauty of Form. 
Three Garments in one. a 

wt wats all poe oe la 


don cord, =: ; Rid | 

te Agents 25 cents less. Give size of 
waist, and state —- oe or short 
front is desired. Add 

WARNER BRO’S..763 Broadway, N. 


BEAUTIFUL 


FLOWERS 


Delivered free of cost = moll at your coe Splendid 
assortment of en $1 00, thirtee 
Send for ee 














REMOVAL. | 
C. G. Gunther’s Sons 


(LATE 602-604 BROADWAY), 
HAVE REMOVED TO THEIR NEW STORE, 


No. 184 Fifth Avenue, 
(Broadway & 28d St). 
EUGENIE’S 


SECRET of BEAUTY, 


OR “CREME BLANCHE.” 

A beautiful invention of the eminent chemist, DR. 
L. F. COU DBAY, Rue St. Anne, No. 52, Paris, mee oe 
which means the Empress EUGENIE was enabi 
to preserve her beautiful ee now offered to 
the ladies of tae as an indispensable toilet 
article, at ONE DOLLAR PER BOX. In- 

ported and warranted by 
54 WEST 14TH ST., 
L, SHAW, ; NEAH MACYS. 
SOLE AGENT, 364 Bowery,Cor.4thSt, 


The celebrated Dr. L. F. COUDRAY’S 
AURORA, 


to bleach any color of dark hair to a fine GOLDEN 
BLOND — any > to the hair. 
wae —— Coudray’s c¢ Hair Tonic for = 
oon of the hair, and restoring gray 
ayy A color, $1 00 per bottle, at 


HA 54 WEST 14TH ST. 
L, SHAW, NEAR MACYS. ” 
SOLE AGENT,) 364 64 Bowery, Cor. 4th St. 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS. 





e largest and finest assortmen’ tively retailed 

at bet nt prices, at nee J 

L. SHAW, \ 54 wae altos a. St., 
364 Bowery,Cor.4thSt. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED PRICE- 
LIST. The most modern styles of coiffures on hand, 
in t variety. Hair-dressin; ing 50 cents. Combings 

e up by the a method, 50 cents 
ounce. Hair taken in exch: ange. Gray "Hair and ma 
, sent to all the States, 
all charges; or, C.O. D., with 





You are troubled with a bad 
Breath; it annoys your friends as 
well as yourself. You would like 
to get rid of it, but scarcely know 
what means to adopt. We will tell 
you. Cleanse your teeth and rinse 
your mouth thoroughly every morn- 
ing with that peerless dentifrice, 


FRAGRANT SOZODONT, 


and your breath will become sweet and your teeth 
assume a pearl-like appearance. Impure breath 
arising from Catarrh, Bad Teeth, or the use of Liquor 
or Tobacco, is completely neutralized by the daily use 
of Sozodont. Sold by Druggists. 











Contains over 1,200 varieties Vegetable and 
Flower Seeds. COLORED PLATES. Elegant 
wood-cuts of vegetables and fowers. Handsomest 
Guide Published! &@® Send for it. 


DETROIT SEED CO., Detroit, Mich. 








Books for Young Men. 


By SAMUEL SMILES. 
——_—_—————— 
SELF-HELP: with Illustrations of Charac- 
ter, Conduct, and Perseverance. New Edition, 
revised and enlarged. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


Contents :—Spirit of Self-Help.—Leaders of 
Industry. —Three Great Potters.—Application and 





SHOPPING 


Of every description executed with ess, taste, 
and goes Circular, with Pra formation, 
sentfree. Miss M. J. Huntinapon, P.O. Box 1654, New 
York. _ Samples of material furnished on receipt of 2c. 


HOW TO SAVE YOUR PIN MONEY. 


Ladies out recolor their faded dresses, ribbons, 
ties, &c., by using Leamon’s Anitine Dyes, An arti- 
be dyed any color, in a few minutes, without 
soiling the hands, They can be used for all kinds ad 
family dy yeing and never fail. One trial will show 
how saving their use is, and how — they are ap ted 
Faded colors can be revived or new colors given. a 
didly ada; apes to all fancy articles. Ask vour druggist 
for a boek of instructions. He keeps Leamon’s Dyes. 








DECALCOMANTIE, 

or TRANSFER PICTURES, with book ~ 
opr, giving full ———— ip ae 

utiful art, sen r 10 ‘ota, 

100 ase’td pictures, 50 cla, They are aaeens ia 
— Insects, Flowers, Autumn Leaves, Comic ‘ures, 

They can be ly transferred to any article so as to imitate the 

be: 


most beautiful painting. Also, & rhenren 6-4 GEM CHROMOS 
for 10 cts. ; 60for50 cts. Agents ~~ 
Address J. L. PATTEN &00., illiam Street, New York.' 





GILES’ 
INIMERT 


1ODIDE OF AMMONIA 


Cures Ni Ache, Rheumatism, Gout, 
Frosted Feet, Chilblains, Sore Throat, Erysipelas, 
Bruises, or Wounds of every kind in man or animal. 
Dr. William Osgood Page, of No. 265 4th Avenue, 
New York, suffered for many years with stiffness po | 
intense pain in his knee, and at times was unable to 
walk, caused by an injury received on the Hudson 
River Railroad. Tried every remedy that skill or 
science could devise without benefit. Gries’ Lou- 


MENT loping or Amwonia gave instant relief and ef- 
fected a complete cure. 


Sold by all Druggists. Depot 451 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 
Only 50 cents and $1 per bottle. 









Perse Help and Opportunities.—Scien- 
tific Pursuits.—Workers in Art.—Industry and 
the Peerage.—Energy and Courage.—Men of 
Business.—Money, its Use and Abuse.—Self-Cul- 
ture. — Facilities and Difficulties. — Example, 
Models.—The True Gentleman. 





CHARACTER. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


Contents:— Influence of Character.— Home 
Power.—Companionship and Example.—Work. 
—Courage. — Self-Control. — Duty, Truthfualness. 
—Temper.— Manner, Art.—-Companionship of 
Books. —Companionship in Marriage. — Disci- 
pline of Experience. 





THRIFT. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


Conrznts :—Industry.—Habits of Thrift.—Im- 
providence. — Means of Saving. — Examples of 
Thrift.—Methods of Economy.—Life Assurance. 
—Savings Banks.—Little Things.—Masters and 
Men.—The Crossleys.—Living above the Means. 
—Great Debtors.—Riches and Charity.—Healthy 
Homes.—Art of Living. 





” Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


2” Hanrer & Broruens will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States or Canada, on receipt of $1 50; or the three vol- 
paceman eietiresteettneee on cent 


PLANTS sezgse ey y MAL T it “Tab ALL sain var coud. 


FOR ALL ee eas aetna Rar 


ME. DEMORESTS “WHAT TO WEAR,” 

contains full information on depart- 

ment of dress for Ladies and Children for Spring 

and Summer of 1876. Price 15 cemts, post free, 
17 East Fourteenth St., N. ¥. 











RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS.—F. Ba- 
DOUREAU, 227 Fifth Street, N.Y. Send for circular. 





For Comfort, Elegance, and Durability 





AAI SG 


BUY HOLBROOK & LUDLOW’S 


SUPERIOR GRADE 
Ladies’, Misses’, and Children’s Fine Shoes. 


The FRENCH LAST and FULL EX- 
TENSION EDGES a Specialty. 


These goods are manufactured in Utica, New York, 
from the choicest selection of the best material, and for 
style, fit, and workmanship are unequaled. Sold by all 
the popular dealers throughout the country. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
WINTER BOOKLIST. 


PAUSANIAS THE SPARTAN. An Unfinished His- 
torical Romance. By the late Lone Lyrron. 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents; 12imo, Cloth, $1 00. 

Il. 

BIBLE WORD-BOOK: a Glossary of Scripture Terms 
which have Changed their Popular Meaning, or are 
no longer in Geveral Use. By Wirtiam Swinton, 
Author of “Harper's Lan nguage ge Series,” “ Word- 
Book,” “ Word - Analysis,” &c. Edited by Prof. 
T.J. Conant, D.D. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 

Ill. 

THE CURATE IN CHARGE. A Novel. By Mrs. 
Ourenant, Author of “Chronicles of Carlingford,” 
* Innocent,” “ Squire Arden,” “ For Love an Life, ” 
&c., &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

IV. 





VINCENT'S THROUGH AND THROUGH THE 
TROPICS. Through and Through the Tropics: 
Thirty Thousand Miles of Travel in Oceanica, Aus- 
tralasia, and India. By Fran Vinosnr, Jr., Author 
rf -— Land of the White Elephant.” igmo, Cloth, 

1 


Vv. 
HIS NATURAL LIFE. A Novel. By Manovs Ciarce. 
8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


THE DEVIL'S CHAIN. A Tale of the Times. By 
Evwaxp Jenxins, M.P., Author of “Ginx’s Baby, 
&c. With a Frontispiece by Thomas Nast. 12mo, 
Paper, 50 cents; Clo’ wee cents. 


DICKENS'S cunsTmas STORIES. Christmas 
Stories. By Coartrs Dioxens. With Original Il- 
instrations & E. A. Abbey. 8vo, Paper, $1 00 ; Cloth, 
$1 50. (Uniform with Harper's Household Dickens.) 

Vill. 

FORSTER’S LIFE OF DEAN SWIFT. The Life of 
Jonathan Swift. By Joun Fousrer. With an Etch- 
ing by on from the Portrait by Jervas, and Fac- 
similes. In Three Volumes. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
price $2 50 per volume. ge I.—1667-1711.—Ready.) 


HALVES. A Novel. By J yJaem Parn, Author of “A 
Woman’s Vengeance,” “At Her we " “Cecil's 
Tryst,” &c., &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


x. 

ATHENAGORAS. Edited for Schools and Colleges. 
By F. A. Maron. LL.D. With Explanatory Notes 
by W. B. Owen, A.M., Adjanct Professor of Chris- 
tian Greek in Lafayette College. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 

This is the third volume issued af the Douglass Se- 
Christian Greek and Latin Writers. 


ries of 
Now Ready: Latin Hymns. — Eusebius. — Athena- 
goras. Yemo, Cloth, $1 75 each. 


xL 
OWEN GWYNNE’'S GREAT WORK. A Novel. 
By Lady Avevera Nort. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


xii. 
baad z THRIFT. By Sauvrt Suties, Anthor of 


“Character,” “Life of the Stephen- 
oy " So a enots,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 
(Uniform wi wi moe oy -Help” and “* Character.” *y 


XIII. 

VICTOR AND VANQUISHED. A By 
Mary Crom Hay, Author of “Old Wradetton’s 
Money,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

xIVv. 

TAYLOR’S ELIJAH THE PROPHET. Eli * the 
Prophet. By the Rev. Wm. M. Tartor, D.D., Min- 
ister of the erred Tabernacle, New York, and 
Author of “David, King of Israel.” 12mo, Cloth, 

1 50. 


Xv. 

NEWMAN'S BABYLON AND NINEVEH. The 
Thrones and Palaces of Babylon and Nineveh, from 
the Persian Gulf to the Mediterranean. A Thou- 
sand Miles on Horseback. By the Rev. a4 P. New- 
man, D.D. Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $5 00. 


XVI. 
AN ISLAND PEARL. A Novel. By B. L. Fansnon, 
Author of “ Jessie » “King of No- Land,” 
gage aaa &c. Llust 8vo, Paper, 
cen! 


* 


XVIL 
CASTELAR’S LIFE OF LORD BYRON. Life of 
Lord Byron and Other Sketches. By Emttio Cas- 
tetar. Translated by Mrs. Anruvr Agnotp. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. 
XVIII. 


GENERAL DOUBLEDAY’S ape oer a tae 
Reminiscences of Forts Sumter and Moultrie, 8. C., 
in 1860-61. By Avner Dovstepay, Brevet Major- 
Geueral U.S.A. 12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 





ta” Harrer & Brorurns will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States or Canada, on receipt of the price. 





tz Harper's Caratoauer mailed free on receipt of 
Ten Cents, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Frank Squarg, N. Y. 





te ome Treatment nets 
ate a | ure, — i SoD, Chealer - 
58th Street, New York. 
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SPRING NOVELTIES 


JUST RECEIVED. 
Plain and Fancy ALL WOOL r~ SILK and WOOL 


DRESS GOODS. 


The Latest PARISIAN FABRiv~ pieteet this 
season were opened on MONDAY, FEB. 28. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 


BROADWAY, Corner 19th St. 


SPRING STYLES, 


FANCY STRIPED AND CHECKED 


SILKS, 


PLAIN COLORED FAILLE SILKS FOR EVENING 
AND PROMENADE COSTUMES. 
FACONNE SATIN, CACHEMIR 
a, H,” &c., &c., 
Together with the Largest and Best Selected Stock of 


BLACK SILE, 


At the Lowest Prices. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 


___ BROADWAY, Corner 19th St. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. 


Have Now Open Their Spring Assortment of 


CARPETINGS, 


Private Patterns, strictly confined to this house, and 
containing many Novelties in Design and Colorings. 

FRENCH MOQUETTES, AXMINSTERS, ROYAL 
WILTON’S, AND TOURNAYS. 

CROSSLEY’S VELVETS AND TAPESTRIES, EN- 
GLISH AND AMERICAN BODY BRUSSELS, the 
choicest assortment ever before offered in this Market. 

THREE-PLY AND INGRAINS, English and Amer- 
ican OIL-CLOTHS, &c., at the Lowest Market Prices. 











BROADWAY, Corner 19th St. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1876. 


There is no monthly siuguzine au intelligent read- 
ing family can less afford to be without. Many Mag- 
azines are accumulated. Harper's is edited. There is 
not a Magazine that is printed which shows more in- 
telligent pains expended on its articles and mechan- 
icalexecution, There is not a cheaper Magazine pub- 
lished. There is not, confessedly, a more popular 
Magazine in the world.—New England Homestead. 

A repository of biography and history, literature, 
science, and art, unequaled by any other American 
publication.—N. Y. Standard. 

The most popular and, in its scheme, the most orig- 
inal of our Magazines, —Nation, 





ay EE) 





The best publication of its class in America, and so 
far ahead of all other weekly journals as not to per- 
mit of any comparison between it and any of their 
number. Its columne contain the finest collections 
of reading-matter that are printed. * * * Its ilius- 
trations are numerous and beautiful, being furnish- 
ed by the chief artists of the country.—Boston Trav- 
eler. 

Harper's Weekly deserves its primacy in this class of 
publications, alike for the value of its reading-matter 
and the excellence of its illustrations. The editorials 
on public affairs are models of discussion, weighty 
and temperate, supporting high principles in an ele- 
vated tone and a chastened literary style.—Examiner 
and Chronicle. 











It is really the aly illustrated chronicler of fash- 
jon in the country. Its supplements alone are worth 
the subscription price of the paper. While fully 
maintaining its position as a mirror of fashion, it also 
contains stories, poems, brilliant essays, besides gen- 
eral and personal gossip. — Boston Saturday Evening 
Gazette. 

There never was any paper published that so de- 
lighted the heart of woman. Never mind if it does 
cost you a new bonnet; it will save you ten times the 
price in the household economy it teaches. — Provi- 
dence Journal, 


Harper's Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar. 


One copy of of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States or 
Canada, on "receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers, 

Haxren's Magazine, Hasgven’s Weexy, and Hanere’s 
Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or any ‘two for $7 00: 
Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Maaazine, Weexty, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratia for every Club of Fiver 
Sunsonisers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage free. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Hagrer & Brornens is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 





Terms ror Apvertisino tx Harren’s WEeekty AnD 
Jarren’s Bazar. 
Ha & Weekly. —Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each ineertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





ee oh 


Is the 
Subscription 


Ehrich’s 


Our “Quanrerty” will be very much enlarged 
Siero car, and the lates who wish to kno w the LA’ 
ELTIES and desire to goods at THE 


more VALUABLE paca than a other mag- 
~ —< publish 

= % warms” — contain innumerable 
mus ieAnORS. 


* —— Seb — > ay 
nderwear, 
Music, Staple Drags, Lap Bayh , Shoes, Crockery &c.,&C. 


| 25 CENTS | 


“Fashion Quarterly.” 


te ae PRICES | $3 00 magazi 


Price for 
1876. 


Our Spring “ Quarrerty” will also be enriched by 
very valuable and su, tive articles on “How to make 
Home Attractive ;” “How to be a ;" also, Hints 
on ay coping, Cookery, &c., &c. 

We aim to e our “ Quagreetr” a book of real 
practical value and sterling common-sense. Our sub- 
scribers of last year write us that they prefer it to their 
nes, Four Numbers will be issued, one 
for each season. The Spring Number will be issued 
this month. Ladies will acknowledge it to be worth 
Double the Subscription price for the whole year. 


Subscribe without delay, and call your neighbor’s attention to this advertisement. 
EHRICH & CO., 287 & 289 Eighth Avenue, N. Y. City. 





JOHN FORSTERS LIFE OF DEAN SWIFT 


The Life of Jonathan Swift. By Jonn Forster. 


Volumes. 


Whether Mr. Forster blends his facts into a con- 
nected narrative, or otherwise marshals them in 


Crown 8vo, Cloth, price $2 50 per volume, 


With Portrait and Fac-similes. In Three 
(Vol. J.—1667-1711.—Ready.) 


Mr. Forster’s work will come as a delightful sur- 
prise even to those who have been expecting most 


carefully tabulated groups, their arrangement is al- | from it, and the surprise will be not less that, after all 
ways indisputably lucid; Swift himself can not have | there has been already written about Swift, he should 


prized order more highly than it is esteemed by his 
biographer. When Mr. Forster destroys fictions, he 
annihilates them with the most satisfactory complete- 
ness, and “smiling eddies" are alone left to “dimple 
on the main.” Finally, while he strictly confines him- 
self to his subject, and avoids the temptation to di- 
gressions in which no one could have had a better 
excuse for indulging, his narrative is thoroughly con- 
sistent with itself and solid without the least ap- 
proach to heaviness. * * * The “Life of Swift” sur- 
passes in interest, as it does in elaboration, all the 
earlier works by which its author has established his 
claim to rank as the foremost of living English biog- 
raphers.— Saturday Review, London. 

The most valuable of the many services that Mr. 
Forster has rendered to literature.—-Ezaminer, London. 

The life of Swift will always be a most difficult one 
to write, but we are bound to say that Mr. Forster has 
performed his task in such a way as to leave little or 
nothing to be desired. Opinions may differ on this 
or that point in a life so varied and so perplexed as 
that of Swift, but on one point there can be no doubt: 
Mr. Forster has, by the abundance of the new materials 
which he has discovered and amassed, been able to 
present many of the darkest points in Swift's character 
in a new light, and thus to scatter to the winds much 
of the gloom which has veiled that great writer's char- 
acter. In this volume Swift appears more buman and 
natural, and much less of a demon, than he has ever 
been beheld before ; and, in spite of all his failings and 
imperfections, those who read it will feel-—as, indeed, 
all who have studied the diary he kept for Stella must 
or ought to have felt—that he was a man indeed, not 
only in the vigor of his writings but in a geniality and 
kindliness of nature which most of his biographers 
have hitherto denied him.—London 7tmes, 

We may safely assume that it will long serve as the 
only trustworthy and satisfactory biography o ofthe great 
Dean of St. Patrick’s.—Dublin University Mi 





have such a profusion of new matter to offer to them, 
than that, by help of this new matter, he should be 
able so clearly and completely to correct the more 
important slanders which have been current concern- 
ing the life and character of his hero, first shown in his 
pages to have had any claim at all to be called heroic. 
—Atheneum, London. 

Mr. Forster has studied his subject with conscien- 
tious care, and his investigations have resulted in the 
discovery of much new matter, in the form of diaries 
and letters, more favorable to Swift as a man and as 
an author. * * * Mr. Forster deserves high praise for 
the earnestness and judicial calm that distinguish his 
work. The style is attractive, and the notes contain 
a mass of information that will be warmly appreciated 
by the literary student.—Saturday Evening Gazette, 
Boston. 

The perusal of Mr. Forster's first volume leaves us 
in the belief that his work is destined to supereede 
all previous biographies of Swift, and to take a place 
henceforth as the most trustworthy authority on his 
life and concerns.—Brooklyn Eagle. 

The famous Dean of St. Patrick's has had no ade- 
quate biography. Talked about more than any man 
of his time, the world full of anecdotes about him— 
grave and gay, merry and sad—there has been very 
little indeed known of the real man underneath the 
snarl of the critic or the shovel-hat of the Dean. The 
representation of him in the current opinion is some- 
times that of one of his own Yahoos, sometimes that 
ofamadman. The sad, suffering, human soul, strug- 
gling under its heavy burdens, has been dimly sus- 
pected by a few, sneered at by the many. Yet the 
materials for a genuine biography were in existence, 
and it only waited for the diligence and enthusiasm of 
such a man as Mr. Forster to gather them together, 
and present us with the means of understanding one 
of the most remarkable as he was one of the most 





g ine men that ever lived.—Church Journal, N. Y. 
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PLANTS. 2 
SEEDS, |sasvasmere* 


Choice Flower Seeds 
sent by mail for $1. 
Catalogues sent free to all 
who apply. AN A. ELLIOTT & CO., 
114 Market Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, |; 


These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments, Every pattern we issue will be cut by 
Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the head 
of his profession, and who is unquestionably the ablest 
dressmaker in the United States. What Worth is to 
Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest au- 
thority on all matters pertaining to fashion. Send 
postage stamp for Bazar Catalogue. It represents 240 
of the most elegant Polonaises, Basques, Over-skirts, 
&c., that have ever appeared in this country. 

Address JAMES MoCAL 














548 Broadway, New ~~ 
N. B.—Patterns which are issued in Harper's Bazar 
can be had at No. 48 East 14th St., up stairs. 


PLAITING MACHINE wats 'ct' siad 
for $2. 50. Box, Knife, an: 


Cluster a ama 
MAIRS & KELLOGG, Troy, N. Y. 


OODY AND SANKEY. The Work of God 

in Great Britain under Messrs, Moody and —T 
1873-1875. With Biographical Sketches. By Rurvs 
CiarKk, D.D. A complete and very — description 
of this powerful religious m 0! 
and wonderful incidents, and affording « a clear view of 
its causes, methods, and development. With Portraits 
of Mestrs. Moody and Sankey. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


2" Harrer & Brornenrs will send the above work by 
mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States 
or Canada, on receipt of $1 50. 
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Fine Stock at Low Figures. Qa Catalogue FRLE. 
Adéiress B. P. CRITCHELL, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


ADIES? Materials for Fancy Work. Ta make 
8. s, es, &c. Send twastamps 

Catalogue, with Patterns; also, Scrap and 

ictures. J. JAY GOULD, Boston, Mass. 
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i’) lasting than br ee a 
sizes, 25c,, 0c. and $ per bottle. 
W. 0. Conmina, 387 Broadway, N.Y. 
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‘Tne parties @o ¢ -N.Y, y an 
Particulare{:ce, C.¥,.Wineare & Co, (Limited) 69 Duane St,.N.Y. 


OOK AGENTS ATTENTION! 
9 The subscrib- 
er proposes to open the spring campaign for 
book selling by ee into the hands of his numer- 
ous Agents some of the most desirable books that it 
has ever been the privilege of canvassers to offer to 
the public, viz.: BIBLE LANDS; by the Rev. Henry 
an-Lenner, D.D. A DICTIONARY OF RE- 
L1gious 5 yg ye for popular and profes- 
sional use; LAG ymaw Annott. The Great 
Religious C CLOPEDIA t.. Biblical, Theological 
and Ecclesiastical Literatu by ‘CuaintooK and 
Srrone. DR. LIVINGSTONE’S LAST JOURNALS 
(the only authorized edition), and other new and valu- 
po works. Terms liberal. For further particulars, 
ess 


AVERY BILL, 
Care of Harper & Brothers, New York. 








For Hanging Pictures or Decorating at 25 
cents per yard. Autumnal and Holly Vines at 
50 cents eet, Sent by mail. Address Buffalo 
Descente ng Co., 365 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Be 


L4a* CANVASSERS WANTED in pa | 

City and County in the United States, to se 

La Fonte’s Basque-Fitting Corset. For 

particulars, Address INDIANAPOLIS COR- 
SET ©., Indianapolis, Ind. 


| Brose ADORNED. 
| Basa LY LEARNED. 
* 200 Decalcomanie and 9 

sent for 2cts. GEORGE | BOLES, Boston, M 
Ng a Spe PATTERNS, either Perforated Paper or 
Blocks. Circulars free or stamped samples of 100 


assorted designs for 10c. BENTLEY & BRO., 278 6th 
Avenue, N. Y., or 132 Lexington Street, Baltimore Md. 


Visiting Cards, w'th yom name finely 
ginted, 8 oon for 25¢. We have 100 styles. 

Wanted. 9 samples sent for 
a wp % H. Fuller & Co., Brockton, Mass. 


EAUTIFUL Brown or Brack, no previous 
wash. BOSWELL & WARNER'S “Cotoriric For 
Tur Hare.” All druggists. Depot No. 9 Dey St., N. Y. 


WANT AGENTS to sell Jewelry and Watches. 
Send stamp for catalogue, or 25c. for sample. 
C. P. RICHARDS & CO., Hallowell, Maine. 
A WEEK to Agents,Old and Young, Male and Fe- 


$7 male, in their locality. Terms & OUTFIT FREE. 
Address P. O. Vioxery & Co., Augusta, Maine. 























NOVELTIES in LACES! 


JUST RECEIVED, NEW DESIGNS IN 
Fichus, Collarettes, Scarfs, Ties, Bows, 
Handkerchiefs, Caps, 
Breakfast Sets, Linen Collars & Cuffs, 
Ruchings, &c., &c. 


H, W. SHAW, 


1105 Broadway (Madison Square). 
LARGE ASSORTMENT 


FINE HAMBURG EDGINGS 


JACQUARD BANDS 
AT VERY ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 


MILLER & GRANT, 879 Broadway, N. Y. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Guapep ro Fir any Figure, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, so as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced, Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Pattern. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 

Vol. V. 
LADY'S LINGERIE (Dressing Sacque, Corset 
Cover, Night yo 2. - Night Dress, Yoke 








Chemise, and Drawers)..................+++ N 
ALBERT VICTOR. SAILOR SUIT (for boy 
SOU OO Be WOGNO GIN. 065 cose cccacs seosness * @ 


GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French Yoke 
—- — Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dress- 


Vol. VI. 

GIRL’'S WARDROBE, Sacque, Sailor Blonse 
and Skirt, Basque fastened behind, Over- 
skirt, Low-Necked Over Dress, and Bretelle 
Apron (for girl from 2 to 13 years old). . 

LADIES’ AND ee BATHING OR GYM- 

NASTIO * 90 


DL Jon obhdendamagedendeapaatneknenbnnae 50 

BOY'S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat with Cape, 
Jacket, Vest, Knee Pantaloons, and Knick- 
erbockers (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... “ 52 

Vol. VII. 

YOUTH'’S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat, Donu- 
ble-Breasted English Walking Coat, Double- 
Breasted Vest, and Suspender Pauntaloons 
(for youth from 8 to 15 years old)............ 7 

LADY'S RIDING HABIT (Postillion Basque 
and or Co aoe * 92 

LADY'S GABRIELLE WRAPPER........... “ 36 

FRENCH SACQUE, AND DEMI-TRAINED 
SKIRT with Pleated Back.................. “ 41 

Tol. VIII. 

DOUBLE - POINTED ae LONG TAB- 
LIER, AND POUF SKIRT................. > i 

ee domme CLOAK, with Long Walk- _ 

inated An oat anced vedineaeeaneieli a Sm 

FU RELINED SeOULAR, with Three-quarter 
NE TR nannies uccensaanedbecdastnes a 


Skir 
GIRL'S WARDROBE, French Sacque, with Di- 
genet Front, Round Over - skirt, Pleated 
aist Fastened Behind, Trimmed Skirt, 
Basque, and Apron (for girl from 5 to 15 
WER Hin 0.46 e0ens sone edcesceces ccnnee eae 
JOAN OF ARC BASQUE, with Ap 
skirt and Long Walking Skirt 
HENRI TROIS SACQUE, with Bouffant Over- 

skirt aud Walking Skirt..............-+.... om 

— with Shirred Tablier and Walking 
2... “ 








17 
QUE, with Shirred Over-skirt 

and Walkin eb ae a pricey “ 19 
CHILD'S WARDROBE, Box-Pleated Blouse, 


Gabrielle, Yoke Slip, and Sacque (for child 
from 6 months to 5 years old)..............+ 7 = 
PLEATED BASQUE, with Byron Collar, Deep, 


Round Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt....... “2s 
ee BASQUE AND OVER-SKIRT, 

ON ere ae 
FRENCH WALKING JAC KET, with Short 


Back and Long Sides, Triple Apron, and 


Long SN TION, sewesccaseu sees catinbnee “ 26 
LOOSE BASQUE, with Cardinal Cape, Square 
Apron, an Walking BRIrb... .ncccccscccces « 38 
LOUIS Xv. ACKET, Apron Over-skirt, and 
WOME CE Bann 0.00.00:0006 ager cees seccescces ~ @ 
DOUBLE~- BREASTED FRENCH JACKRT, 
= Over-skirt, and Clinging W alking 
epedbacsetneudesdqeesensseo. dn désccndyss “ 4) 


CUIRASS BASQUE, Long Square Over-skirt, 
and Walking $ Skirt... ° 
JOCKEY BASQUE, Double ‘Apron ‘with Scarf 


Back, and Demi-Trained Skirt.......... ... * 43 
MARQUISE SACQUE, with Double-Breasted 

Vest, Trimmed Skirt, and Short Court Train. “ 43 
LONG CL OAK, Apron ‘with pright Folds, and 

Six-Gore W alking Pinc<scncavenssutatens “ 
DOUBLE-BREASTED CUIRASS BASQUE, 

with Byron Collar, Revers Over-skirt, and 

Clinging Walking Skirt..................- “ 46 
ARMOR BASQUE, Scarf Over-skirt, with Reti- 

cule Pocket, and Demi-Trained Skirt........ * 46 
MARGU BRITE PELISSE, with Six-Gore Walk- 

SO Tin dddbnsar ccvceccapeecsesssseccesce “ 48 
PRINCESSE ci ccnantecenvenédeednecons “ 
GIRL’S WARDROBE, Princesse Dress, Kilt 

Suit (Double-Breasted Sacque, Basque But- 

toned Behind, and Kilt Skirt) and Vest Over 

Dress (for Riri from 2 to 9 years old)........ “« 50 
MARGUERITE WRAPPER............- ...- “* 52 

Vol. LX. 
GIRL'S LINGERIE, Gabrielle Wrapper, Under- 

Waist, Sacque Night- gown, Sacque Chemise, 

and Closed Drawers (for girl ‘Tom 5 to 15 

r etiins incidences onecectssbentece i 
PRINCESSE POLONAISE, with Demi- Trained - 
eiditite pandatpedccenudwasanenesaqstenes 


irt 
BLOUSE BASQUE, La Boiteuse Over-skirt and 
Fall-Trained Skitt..............ess0+. ese ee 
CAMBRIC POLONAISE WALKING SUIT .. “ 12 

CONTINENTAL BASQUE, Long, Round Over- 

skirt, and Walking Skirt.............. a“ 
The Publishers will eend either Pattern bp mail, 
repaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Patterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 

or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bass’ Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

_____ HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


yuan to travel and sell our 
tee to DEALERS, No 
8 peddli: » from house to 


house. Eighty dollars a month eland nanes 
_ expenses paid. Address ROBB & oO , Cincinnat: 





te + NURSERY, F. E. Paawrx, Bloom- 
ington, Ill. Price-Lista free. 4 Catalogues, 25 cts. 





10: 955" day. Send for Chromo Catslogue. 
- J. H. Burroro's Sons, Boston, Mass. 
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FACETIZ. 


Tue most wretched being 
this season is the man with an 
Ulster overcoat. He had not 
counted on a mild winter, and 
the bare thought of how he is 
to the wear out of that coat 
makes him burst into another 

rspiration and look more 

ike a stage-driver than ever. 
———__—————_ 


A darky, left in charge of a 
telegraph office while the op- 
erator went to dinner, heard 
some one “ call” over the wires, 
and began shouting at the in- 
strument, “De operator isn’t 
yer!” The noise ceased. 





She wore a round hat Ret 
upon the back of her head like 
the aureole of a saint, to whom 
her sweet face re her an a) 
pearance of kindred. Her - 
ice was close-fitting—indeed, 
«lrawn tight about the waist, 
like the bark of a young, tender 
tree. Her scant skirt, pulled 
tight in front 80 as to show her 
form, and ‘‘ tied back,” termi- 
nated behind in a short fan-like 
train, like the tail of the mer- 
maid. She was mounted on 
shoes seven sizes too small for 
her feet—indeed, only her toes 
appeared to have accommoda- 
tion in them; and the high 
heels coming under the instep 
tilted her forward and com- 
leted the grace of her carriage. 
yhen she walke’ she put down 
one little foot a “+ the other as if each leg were as 
elastic as an iron * «i. It was a great pleasure to see 
her ging along, a thing of perfect beauty, like one 
of the drawings of some mythological biped by one of 


the old masters. 
ART NOTES IN A COMMERCIAL WAY. 


A wrox Taine 1x O11 For yovr Disinc-Room—A box 
of sardines. 

A oop Pi.ace To stupy Marines—Portsmonuth. 
_ A Pawex Prorore—When you are summoned on a 


jury. 

A Fiower Prror—“ The miller and his men.” 

Tur Art Cius—A maul-stick. 

S e00p warm CoLorrise—The brown on a breakfast 
roll. 

A coop Ficure Pircz—The multiplication table. 

A Srupy or Heapvs—Phrenology. 

A coop Drawine—Fifty thousand dollars in a lottery. 

Hien CoLrors—The clouds and sky. 

————__>——— 


INDIGNANT REMONSTRANCE OF THE 
WINGED DENIZENS OF THE AIR. 


“ Dear Featarecess Feviow-Creatvres,—I and my 
brethren have heard with indignation not unmingled 
with fear (although the latter is ‘a base feeling from 
which we of the feathered race are well-nigh exempt) 
that the monster called Fashion has lately incited the 
fair sex—I say, rather, the unfair sex—to invade our 
nests in order to seize upon ourselves, our wives, and 
grown-up sons and daughters—to capture by every 
rer wily stratagem, and to deprive us of life. 
And for what purpose is this atrocious design to be 
put in execution? For no other than the gratification 
of their inordinate and ridiculous vanity. They can 
find, forsooth, no more bf a gern ornaments where- 
with to adorn the absn ats which cover—or rather 
don’t cover—their empty heads than our lifeless bodies ! 
Yes, we, the benefactors of ungrateful mankind, who 
furnish them with innumerable concerts gratis, whose 
varied notes are to be heard in every grove and hedge- 
row, are to be sacrificed to gratify insatiable feminine 
caprice! All my friends have been strack with horror 
on hearing of this cruel war which is to be waged on 
us. poor is, who have done no harm to any body. 
Bat what makes the matter more aggravating is, that 
the most useful and ornamental section of our com- 
munity are to be the victims of this heartless raid. 
The crow, the owl, the m: e, and other like thieves 
and vagabonds are safe, and may pursue unmolested 
their ueue) evil courses, while the honest red-breasted 
robin, the pretty lianet, the harmless yellow-hammer; 
and other excellent members of the feathered fraterni- 
ty are to be immolated. In the name, then, of my 
brethren, I, the undersigned, implore you, gentlemen, 
to save us from the threatened destruction. Exert 
your authority to prevent our nests from being in- 
vaded by your rapacious hens and their callow fem- 
infne pr Y. our protectors and defenders, and 
earn t ting gratitude of every bird of us, includ- 
ing that of your old acquaintance, ‘ook BIN. 

*P.8., written by Mrs. Hen Robin while her good 
gentleman wasn’t looking : 

“ Dear Featurrep Lapies. —Don’t believe a word he 
says. We lady birds are willing to make any sacrifice 
for dear Fashion’s sake. Besides, it doesn’t hurt a bit. 
We rather like it. Hen Rost.” 
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MARRIED LIFE. 


The following conversation took place the other 
evening at a tea-table in Bangor, Maine: 
Five-yean-oup (to his mother). “‘ Mother, can I have 


** Mother, can I have a quarter of a cooky ?” 
“No, my son.” 
a a I have a crumb of a cooky ?” 
‘*No.” 


** Well, then, can I smell of a cooky ?” 
——>—_— 


“How to MAKE Home nappy.”—Some men do it by 
staying at home, and some by going away. 











* All French dresses,” says a fashion writer, “‘ now 
sit closely to the outlines of the figure, without com- 
peessiog t.”. If you wish to know how your wife will 
ook in one, take the lady in her night-gown and hold 
her under the shower-bath. The garment will sit very 
closely indeed, and what she will complain of will cer- 
tainly not be compression. 


SS ee 

An innocent Freshman at Oxford, after he had paid 
the various college and universit fees, was told that 
he must subscribe to the Thirty-nine Articles. “ With 
rd heart,” was his willing reply; “how much is 


> 


ANOTHER CASE OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 


Qvety ror Natvra.ists.—If a bird in the hand is. 
worth two in the bush, isa mole on the face worth two 


in the ground ? ; 


How To xc. Time.—First catch your time—by-the 
forelock, if possible. Then hold him tight. 
pinch him well. Then-give him one for his nob,and 
et the one be a good one. Then knock him down. 
Then make faces at him. Then pull his nose. Then 
siton his head. Then ask him if he’s had enough now, 
or will he wait till he gets it? ‘If he don’t answer, you 
may conclude that you have killed him. 





* Probably one of the most trying times in a man’s 
life,” says one who has experienced it, “is when he in- 
troduces his second wife, seveutcen years old, to his 
daughter who ts past twenty.” 


—_—_—._—- 
Lots of trouble are the lots which have too much 
mortgage on them. ; 


A witty prelate was asked if he did not think thatsuch 
a one followed his conscience. ‘“‘ Yes,” said his grace, 
**T think he follows it as a man does a horse in a gig— 
he drives it first.” 





A Detroit boy paid his first vis- 
it to one of the Union Schools 
the other day as a scholar, and 
when he came home at night 
joa agg on —- * Well, 

enry, how do you like goin 
to school ?” 1“ —_— 


“Bully!” he replied, in an 
excited voice. “I saw four 
boys licked, one girl got her ear 
pulled, and a big scholar burn- 
ed his elbow on the stove. I 
don't want to miss a day.” 
, promereepamagiey 
A man lately advertised that 
for one dollar he would send to 
any a handsome pack- 
age con one hundred 
presents. Each pac’ turned 
out to be a paper of pins. 
——_—_——_ 
Prreocous Mrx.—aA little 
pin at_a school examination 
n reading her piece changed 
Keats’s verse into “A thing of 
beauty is a boy forever.” 
> 


What workman must always 
have his glass before he can do 
a day’s work ?—A glazier. 


eee 
TEXAN COURTSHIP. 


He sits on one side of the 
room, in a big white-oak rock- 
in -chair ; she on the other 
side, in a little white-oak rock- 
ing-chair. A long-eared deer- 
hound, snapping at flies, is by 
his side ; a basket of sewin by 
hers. Both rock incessantly— 
that is, the young ple, not 
the dog and basket. He sighs heavily, and looks out 
of the west window at a myrtle-tree ; she sighs light- 
ly, and gazes out of the east window at the turnip 
patch. At last he remarks, “This is mighty good 
weather to pick cotton.” 

“Tis that, if we only had any to pick.” 

The rocking continues. 

= What's your dog’s name ?” 

Another sigh-broken stillness. 

** What is he good fur ?” 

‘* What is who good fur ?” says he, abstractedly. 
“Your dog Coony.” 

* Fur ketchin’ possums.” 

Silence of half an hour. 

“ He looks like a deer dog ?” 

‘Who looks like a deer dog ?” 


* Coony.” 

‘He is; but he’s kinder bellowsed, an’ gettin’ old 
an’ slow now. An’ he ain’t no count on a cold trail.” 

In the quiet ten minutes that ensue she takes two 
stitches in her quilt. It is a gorgeous affair, that quilt 
is, made after the pattern called ‘(Rose of Sharon.” 
She is very particular about the nomenclature of her 
quilts, and frequently walks fifteen miles to get a new 
pattern with a “real putty name.” 

“You're not raisin’ many chickings ?” 

“ Forty odd.” 

Then more rocking, and somehow, after a while, the 
big rocking-chair and the little rocking-chair are 
jammed side by side. 

“How many has your ma got ?” 

“ How many what-?” 

“ Chickings.” 

“Nigh on to a hundred.” 

By this time the chairs are so close together that 
rocking is impossible. 

“The minks has eat all ours.” 

Then a long silence reigns. At last he observes, 
“ Makin’ quilts ?” 

** Yes,” she replies, brightening up. ‘I’ve just fin- 
ished a ‘ Roarin’ 1 of Brazeel,' a‘ Sitting Sun,’ and 
a ‘Nasion’s Pride.” Have you ever saw the ‘ Yellow 
nome of the Parary ?’” 

o 0.” 

More silence ; then he says ** Do you love cabbage 2?” 

**T do that.” 

Presently his hand is accidentally placed on hers. 
She does not know it—at least does not. seem to be 
aware of it. Then after half an hour spent in sighs, 
coughing, and clearing of throats, he suddenly says, 
“T's a great mind to bite you.” 

“What are you a t mind to bite me fur ?” 

‘*Kase you won’t have me.” 

“ Kase you ain’t axed me.” 

“Well, now I ax you.” 

“Then, now I has you.” 

Then Coony dreams he hears kissing. The next da 
the young man goes to Tigerville after a marriage li- 
cense. ednesday, the following week. No 8. 

—_—_——_—_~>———— 

A little boy, whose conduct made his mother say that 
she feared he did not prays replied, ‘Yes, I do; I pray 
every night that God will make you and pa like my 
ways better,” Biers 


Fortune is like a market, where many times, if you 
wait, the price will fall. 
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TEDDY MAGEE HAVING BEEN SENT OUT WITH THE SLED BY HIS BOSS TO DELIVER SOME GROCERIES, DISCOVERS THAT HE HAS STILL A FEW FRIENDS LEFT. 








